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Schools and Colleges Attempt 
To Improve Relations 


Foe sometime it has been the con- 
viction of a small group of second- 
ary school people in California that 
fundamental to progress in better rela- 
tionships between and among all divi- 
sions of secondary education—and also 
in the relationships of secondary edu- 
cation to the junior year in our colleges 
and universities—lies the necessity for 
a series of studies out of which should 
come implications for all of us. The 
time has passed when any one group can 
with finality enforce its decisions with- 
out considering the opinions of others. 

With this in mind a Committee to 
Study Secondary and Collegiate Educa- 
tion has been instituted. On it are repre- 
sentatives of the state university, the 
private college and university, the junior 
college, the high schools, the state col- 
leges, and the State Department of 
Education. It is hoped that this com- 
mittee will retain the fortitude that its 
backers believe it now possesses. Since 
but few if any know how the idea got 
started, let’s just forget that and start 
from scratch as if it were let down from 
Heaven in a handle basket. 

Among the studies that, I believe, the 
committee should direct are those in- 
volving an attempt : 





1. To determine whether or not our efforts 
are consistent with our avowed purposes. 

2. To agree upon what it is we seek 
(scholarship and all the rest). 

3. To agree on ways in which our aims may 
be achieved and evaluated. The responsibility 
is a joint one; otherwise the exercise becomes 
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one of target practice, or the scurrying for 
evidence to support existing practices. 

4. To provide curricula for Grades 13 and 
14 that will begin with previously revealed 
and developed interests and abilities—from 
high school experience. 

5. To give consideration to curricula in 
Grades 11 and 12 that will effectively “hook 
on” to Grades 13 and 14. 

6. To encourage the merging or the bring- 
ing about the similarity of the teaching tech- 
nique, particularly in the H-12 and L-13 
grades. 

7. To effect changes in curricular require- 
ments only after due consideration and agree- 
ment by representatives of all parties. 


As these studies are made available 
it should be the business of every edu- 
cator in California (1) to study them 
for implications to himself and for sug- 
gestions as to what he should do about 
the matter, and (2) to help publicize the 
findings, thinking that they may have 
implications for others.—L. P. Farris, 
president, California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education; principal, Oakland 
Junior-Senior High School. 





The Future of Auditory 
Aids in California 
| i any pioneering activity—artistic, 
educational, or otherwise—the time 
eventually comes when it is necessary 
for those participating to step back from 
their work and look with some degree 
of detachment at what they are doing. 
Only too frequently are we so close to 
some educational experiment that we 
lose sight of the forest in keeping our 
eyes fixed on the trees. 
The use of auditory aids for edu- 
cational purposes is a field in which 
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there has been much fine frontier work 
done, in California and elsewhere. In 
his survey, Education by Radio in 
American Schools,’ for example, Car- 
roll Atkinson states that, during the 
year of 1937-38, the outstanding broad- 
casting programs sponsored by state 
departments of education were those of 
California, Maine, Massachusetts, the 
Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, and 
Texas. The same writer reports that 
“Pacific Coast school systems are ex- 
tensive users of radio programs in class- 
room work.” And so it goes, with Cali- 
fornia taking a place along with the 
leaders in finding out the value of audi- 
tory aids in our schools. But this very 
fact carries with it the implication that 
we should periodically indulge in a cer- 
tain amount of self-criticism, lest we 
become too well satisfied with what we 
are doing. We must, at all costs, avoid 
complacency, for with it will come edu- 
cational dry-rot, a real menace in new 
fields of study. 


PERHAPS it might be well to ex- 

amine some of the possibilities in 
future policy concerning auditory aids 
in California. This task of self-exami- 
nation is rendered somewhat difficult, 
however, because of the lack of organi- 
zational stimulus. 


Ohio State University’s Institute for 
Education by Radio is now issuing an- 
nouncements of its twelfth annual meet- 
ing, in connection with which will be 
held the Fifth American Exhibition of 
Recordings of Educational Radio Pro- 
grams. Last December, the Fourth 
School Broadcast Conference was held 
under the auspices of the Radio Coun- 
cil of the Chicago Public Schools. At- 
lanta has its Audio-Visual Confer- 
ences ; and four annual Conferences on 
Educational Broadcasting have been 





1 George Peabody College for Teachers, Ed- 
inboro Educational Press, Edinboro, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1938. 
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held in St. Paul, under the sponsorship 
of Station KSTP. 

What can California offer its edu- 
cators and others interested in edu- 
cational radio? A start has been made 
in this direction, with the Conference 
on Radio and Education, sponsored 
jointly last summer by Stanford Uni- 
versity and the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee, a meeting which may 
become an annual feature if sufficient 
interest materializes. Los Angeles, too, 
has had similar meetings, on a some- 
what more limited scale. In this par- 
ticular aspect of the educational radio 
picture, however, California has lagged 
far behind the Middle West. 

Greater opportunity for discussion of 
the problems in this field which are pe- 
culiar to our State alone and more com- 
parison of experiences are needed if the 
same fields are not to be plowed over 
and over again. 

Connected with this need for confer- 
ences is the absence of any specialized 
medium in whose columns those whose 
intents lie in the direction of auditory 
aid might regularly share their ideas and 
experiences. Whether it be a mimeo- 
graphed news-letter or a printed jour- 
nal, such a publication would carry out, 
month by month, the same sort of a 
function that annual conferences would 
undertake. 

In a state the size of California it is 
only with some difficulty that one can 
keep in touch with what is being done 
by other schools in using auditory mate- 
rials. Is interesting work being done 
in radio journalism by a teacher in 
Santa Barbara? What have been the 
findings of the schools which experi- 
mented with a music broadcast for rural 
areas, put on the air in Eureka? Why 
must I consult a journal in a special- 
ized subject-matter field in order to 
read about a school broadcast by a com- 
mercial class in Watsonville? Teachers 
are asking these questions—and, lack- 
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ing answers, they are either becoming 
dismayed by initial errors, which might 
easily have been avoided, or they are 
losing interest in the field entirely. 


Probably the matter of radio con- 
ferences and that of a state-wide (or 
regional) publication should be dealt 
with together. But dealt with they 
should be if California is not to suffer 
from serious duplication of effort. Al- 
ready one journal devoted on a nation- 
wide basis to school use of radio and 
recordings has appointed a contributing 
editor to cover Pacific Coast news. 
Some similar arrangement might be 
made on a state-wide basis, with several 
contributing editors in various parts of 
the state keeping track of what is being 
done by schools in their areas and re- 
porting to a central point of publication, 
whether at one of the universities, at 
Sacramento, or elsewhere. Here is a 
serious lack, indeed, and one which 
might be remedied by those willing to 
devote some time to a rapidly growing 
field of educational work. 


EVERAL other aspects of auditory 

education deserve to be examined, 
for information concerning them is 
either incomplete or non-existent. 

A study should be made of the place 
of the small local station in relation 
to the schools. California last year 
had fifty-three radio stations, of which 
twenty-five were located outside of the 
San Francisco and Los Angeles metro- 
politan areas (more than 25 miles 
away). Frequently such small stations 
are less hampered by streamers of red 
tape than are their larger radio col- 
leagues, with whom the clearing of 
air time for school use is sometimes a 
complicated procedure. From El Cen- 
tro to Redding there is a well-spaced 
series of broadcasting stations, some 
independent and some with network 
affiliations. It is certainly not fantastic 
to imagine transcriptions of school radio 


programs circulating throughout the 
State, released from some central au- 
thority and distributed by these local 
stations. 

The work of the Rocky Mountain 
Radio Council along this line leads one 
to believe that similar activity might be 
initiated in California. Certainly the 
contribution of the small station should 
not be dependent on the haphazard in- 
spiration of individual teachers in local 
schools. 

The predominance of Eastern net- 
work offices in determining policy in 
educational radio carries with it some 
difficulties which need to be given care- 
ful consideration. 


Nineteen California stations are listed 
in the 1940 Year Book Number of the 
trade magazine, Broadcasting, as having 
educational directors on their staffs, six 
of whom also serve as program direc- 
tors. The major networks also have 
their representatives in this field in 
California offices. These people, close 
to the scene of action, should be in a 
position to exert considerable influence 
on their superiors and on the radio 
industry as a whole, without having 
California and her sister-states re- 
garded, as they often seem to be, as 
beyond the pale. But when some pro- 
grams reach us at unreasonable hours, 
when others do not reach us at all, when 
too little attention is given to the needs 
of our rural schools, then there becomes 
apparent the necessity for some re- 
orientation of our relations with the 
real policy-makers in the networks— 
and the fault lies not entirely with them, 
for we have tended to give too little 
expression to our grievances, mutter- 
ing to ourselves and not making our 
voices heard by the industry. 


‘TE rapidly growing field of the 

educational use of recordings and 
transcriptions is another aspect of audi- 
tory aids that calls for study. Record- 
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ing equipment, ranging from small, 
home-built machines to elaborate, pro- 
fessional recorders, is making its ap- 
pearance in schools throughout the 
State. 

Modesto High School, the Los An- 
geles City system, Chico State College, 
Menlo Junior College, San Jose State 
College, and Sequoia Union High 
School, to name a few, have such equip- 
ment and are making active use of it 
in their work. Some are primarily 
interested in using their recorders in 
speech analysis and speech-correction 
work; others are venturing into the 
relatively unexplored area of transcrip- 
tions and are making permanent re- 
cordings of radio programs which come 
at inconvenient times or which are de- 
sired for filing for repeated use in 
classes in following years. Whatever 
their field of interest, these schools have 
little to guide them and must, of neces- 
sity, proceed by trial-and-error. 

Here, perhaps more than in any other 
aspect of the whole field of auditory 
aids, California is pioneering. The di- 
rector of radio for the public schools 
of a large Eastern city told the writer 
recently that there was not a single re- 
cording machine in that school system— 
this in a city noted for its contributions 
to radio education! The available equip- 
ment in California may enable the 
schools of the State to determine the 
best use to which it may be put, as a 
guide for the rest of the country. 


Certain aspects of the recording field 
should be thought through, however, if 
unnecessary duplication of equipment 
is to be avoided and its most efficient 
use is to be ensured. There is an obvi- 
ous need for a state-wide survey of the 
recording and “playback” equipment 
now in our schools; where it is, what 
facilities exist for its use, what types 
of recorders it includes, what plans 
are being made concerning it, and so 
on. With such data made available 
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for schools throughout the State, co- 
operative arrangements might be made, 
whereby a school system which could 
not afford the purchase of such ma- 
chines might share the expense of buy- 
ing records with an institution already 
owning the machine. 

The use of transcriptions is not de- 
pendent, however, upon the possession 
of recording equipment. The number 
of transcribed radio programs and other 
auditory teaching materials is increas- 
ing at a rapid rate; the list published 
by the Association of School Film Li- 
braries, in New York City, is a lengthy 
inventory, and a research project at 
Ohio State University is preparing 
evaluations of hundreds of commercial 
educational recordings. Once again, 
there is the possibility that the expense 
attendant upon building a library of 
these recordings might be shared by a 
number of schools. 


UCH, then, are a few of the prob- 

lems to which educators interested 
in auditory aids must give thought. The 
leadership may come from a variety of 
sources: from the State Department, 
from local school systems, even from 
individual teachers anxious to strike out 
into uncharted waters. But come it 
must if California is not to lag behind 
in this new field. And with its coming, 
we shall be able to replace a somewhat 
disordered situation, full of repeated 
errors and confused by groups working 
at cross-purposes. Then we may see 
some central group undertaking annual 
conferences and circulating a state 
news-letter, working in close coOper- 
ation with the local stations and making 
the State’s needs heard by the networks, 
and providing the landmarks for a 
proper use of transcriptions. That happy 
time need not be too far in the future, 
if we determine it must not be.— 
DonaLp L. CHerry, Sequoia Union 
High School, Redwood City. 











The Educational Influence of 


Radio Programs 


ET’S stop to consider the background 
of radio in the United States of 
America, this great nation in which, 
heaven be praised, we find ourselves 
these sunny April days. Has it ever 
occurred to you that in all the world 
ours is the one nation with a system of 
radio broadcasting which must stand or 
fall by the extent to which it wins the 
approbation, the confidence of its audi- 
ence? The only radio system on the 
face of the globe, the operating philoso- 
phy of which is “What does the audi- 
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ence want?’ rather than “What do we 
want the audience to hear ?” “What can 
we bring to our listeners—in entertain- 
ment, instruction, religion, news, cul- 
ture, the great pageant of history in the 
making—to make lives more full, to 
make information more complete ?” 
Radio broadcasting to which we listen 
at will, without fee or license, without 
hindrance or restraint—a medium for 
the communication, the dissemination of 
ideas and information—a free radio. 
Naturally, in the absence of subsidy, 








4q The symposium for this month shows how radio education is being utilized in the 
secondary schools of California, and it also offers a prediction of the manner in 
which the radio can and should function in the schools of the future. Introduced 
with an editorial discussion of “The Future of Auditory Aids in California,” by 
Donald L. Cherry of Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City, the symposium 
contains the following articles: an excellent analysis of “The Educational Influence 
of Radio Programs,” by Andrew C. Love, editor of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Hollywood; a discussion of the mutual responsibility of radio and education, 
by Dr. Tempe E. Allison of San Bernardino Valley Junior College; descriptions of 
a county and a city program for utilizing the radio in education, the first coming 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Goudy, director of radio for Los Angeles County, and the second 
being written by Erle A. Kenney, director of the Alameda City School of the Air; 
a description of how the radio and other auditory aids are used in a specific class- 
room situation, by Mark Jennings, secondary coérdinator for Santa Barbara County, 
and John Feeley, Santa Maria Union High School; an account of how radio programs 
are produced for the Glendale schools, written by Richard Lewis of the Glendale 
Junior College: and, finally, the fine contribution by Dr. Leonard Power of the Federal 
Radio Education Committee, entitled “The Future of Education by Radio.” 

Considerable credit for the success of the symposium must go to Mr. Cherry, for 
he made many valuable suggestions in regard to the contributions. Mr. Cherry 
directs the use of auditory aids at Sequoia and has spent much time and study in 
regard to the use of radio by the schools—he spent one summer in London, studying 
educational work of the British Broadcasting Corporation and a summer at the 
New York University Radio Workshop. He is contributing editor, representing the 
Pacific Coast, for “Educational Radio and Recording.” 

“Radio in the Secondary School” is the second in a series of three related 
symposia. The first. which appeared in January, was devoted to a general dis- 
cussion of visual aids; and the third, to appear next fall, will deal specifically with 
the use of motion pictures in the school. The single copy sale of the January issue 
has been the largest in the history of the “Journal.” 
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or taxes on receiving sets for the privi- 
lege of listening, another means must 
be found to defray the expense of pre- 
senting and broadcasting the features 
which radio must present to justify its 
existence and to maintain its status as 
a vital social force. Accordingly, rev- 
enue is derived from the sale of time to 
be utilized as an advertising medium. 
For such interest as it may have to you, 
may I say that not more than 30 per 
cent of NBC’s network time is spon- 
sored commercially. The income from 
this sponsored time, however, provides 
the funds which enable us to bring you 
the educational features, the public serv- 
ice broadcasts, the Metropolitan Opera, 
Toscannini and the NBC Symphony, 
and many other programs that I need 
not catalog at this moment. 

Further, while we are on this phase 
of the subject, it is only fair to point 
out and to commend the great contribu- 
tion of commercial programs designed 
for entertainment. The entertainment 
brought into the home by radio has 
without doubt been one of the major 
influences toward a greater degree of 
living in the home. And this in the face 
of the many diversions and amusements 
outside the family group which have 
tended to make the home nothing more 
than a place to be when nothing better 
offers. 

Now, no person—least of all myself 
—will ever contend that all that comes 
over the air provides instruction in any 
art or skill, but it cannot be denied that 
here is a facility, educative in a broader 
sense, which has definitely tended to 
encourage the individual to explore the 
.Tesources of his own consciousness and 
the possibilities of his immediate group. 


| hd its early vision of network broad- 
cast program, NBC set its course 
toward the maintenance of a democracy 
of the air. So that this ideal may stand 
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4 The radio, as everyone knows, pro- 
duces many programs which purport 
to be definitely educational in nature, 
among these being the so-called 
“schools of the air,” programs spon- 
sored by city and state school sys- 
tems, programs produced by the 
Federal Office of Education, forums 
and round table discussions, pro- 
grams designed to teach music ap- 
preciation, and so on. But there 
also is something of the educational 
in hundreds of other radio programs, 
and it is this indirect educational 
contribution, possibly the greatest 
and most effective that radio makes 
to our schools, that is extending the 
horizons of every American family 
and that is increasing the store of 
information and the quality of appre- 
ciation of nearly every individual in 
the country. This is the contribution 
of radio that is discussed by Mr. Love. 

This fine article, made extremely 
interesting by a wealth of examples 
of what is happening in the broad- 
casting field, has been adapted from 
an address given by the author 
before the Annual Conference of 
California Secondary School Prin- 
cipals a year ago in Long Beach. Mr. 
Love, as editor of the National Broad- 
casting Company, Inc., is located in 
Hollywood. 





out as a goal, every effort is made to 
keep abreast of the ever-changing tastes 
of the radio audience. “Radio has never 
dwelt in an ivory tower. It is of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” 
That the preference of each individ- 
ual listener cannot be gratified during 
every period of the broadcasting day is 
obvious. And too, radio is faced with 
a problem distinctive to the medium and 
without the possibility of adjustment— 
just this: we can’t stretch the hours on 
the clock. It follows, then, that network 
broadcasting must be on the broadest 
possible base as to its program structure 
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to serve the dweller in the Carolinas or 
Connecticut as well as those of us who 
find our homes in California. 

Therefore, our general plan for edu- 
cation must extend far beyond the 
schoolroom in subject matter, listener 
appeal, and availability to listeners, The 
four time zones in our country—the fact 
that each state has its own school system 
and each school its own time schedule— 
make it extremely difficult for a national 
network to extend direct classroom serv- 
ice to any great degree. Radio, we be- 
lieve, can never supplant school work. 
But it can supplement it, offering op- 
portunities for assigned listening as 
limitless as assigned reading. 

With this thought in mind, let us 
examine certain program types of the 
moment, not directly aimed at educa- 
tion, but which, in our estimation have 
very definite educative values—relation- 
ship to the work of the schools of the 
specifically educative programs is too 
obvious to need mention in this discus- 
sion. At the same time, I should like to 
make you aware of the care and prepa- 
ration involved and the safeguards im- 
posed that radio programs in certain 
fields shall, in fact, serve the public 
interest. 


ET’S consider, first of all then, that 
group of programs, which, upon 
first view, appear to represent the sim- 
plest handling. I refer, now, to the 
news. Here we have material for broad- 
cast—ready made, if you will accept the 
term—delivered complete and in detail 
by the same great newsgathering agen- 
cies which serve our daily newspapers. 
There are three fundamental stand- 
ards for news broadcasts: reliable news 
sources, responsible editing, and un- 
biased presentation. To those of us who 
deal with radio broadcasting in a prac- 
tical manner, these requirements and the 
reasons for their being are quite clear 
and well understood. For your benefit, 


however, it might be of interest to point 
out a number of salient points. 

First of all, we require that news be 
presented without editorial bias or sen- 
sationalism. We further require that 
the news announcer shall not, by the 
manner of his reading add implication 
or in any manner distort the significance 
of the news. Here then is a factor of 
great importance. Whatever the view- 
point of the individual or organization 
broadcasting the news, listeners have the 
assurance that the facts are the best 
that world-wide news organizations can 
assemble, presented impartially and with 
no attempt to inject any shade of opinion 
or editorial color. As a consequence, 
America is today perhaps the best, most 
accurately and reliably informed nation 
on the face of the globe, and no person 
within range of a radio receiver need 
ever be at a loss for information con- 
cerning major happenings anywhere. 

Momentous events find NBC busy on 
every continent bringing to its audience 
not only the news itself but also the men 
who are making that news. When four 
men met in Munich in September, 1938, 
to sign one of the most dramatic docu- 
ments in the world’s history, NBC 
scored the greatest “scoop” radio had 
yet experienced. The company broad- 
cast to American listeners the first read- 
ing of the full official text of the agree- 
ment. In 1939 when crisis again was 
rampant in Europe, leading statesmen 
of each nation spoke to the world 
through NBC microphones. NBC ob- 
servers stationed in the capitols of those 
nations gave word pictures. Few who 
heard it will ever forget the drama of 
the moment when Neville Chamberlain, 
speaking to the British Empire and to 
the world, announced the existence of 
a state of war. 


A pete the beginning of its opera- 
tions, NBC has given to its listeners 
comprehensive and reliable information 
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concerning all types of governmental 
problems and the citizen’s part in their 
solution. Without partisanship in any 
of its broadcasts, the Company has di- 
rected its efforts toward enlightening 
the public on important governmental, 
political, and economic questions. 

In addition to notable programs such 
as the “Town Meeting of the Air” and 
the “University of Chicago Round- 
table,” the networks carry many broad- 
casts by federal and state executives and 
legislators. 

Regardless of the administration in 
office, facilities are made available to 
the Government for the expression of 
its views and similar opportunities are 
given to the opposition to voice its opin- 
ions so that different sides of public 
questions may be fully aired. 

Cabinet officers, United States sena- 
tors and representatives, diplomats, and 
army and navy officials have been given 
an opportunity to keep the country in- 
formed at first hand of the develop- 
ments within their own fields of respon- 
sibility. Information from these men 
who conduct our public affairs often is 
more easily understood than that 
learned indirectly from other sources. 


HE development of radio drama 

has been greatly advanced through 
the introduction of improved produc- 
tion techniques, through greater empha- 
sis on the quality of the writing, and 
through extensive presentation of the 
important dramatic works of the 
masters. 

Consider, for example, the series, 
“Great Plays,” which in the course of 
a twenty-eight-week season presented 
twenty-eight one-hour adaptations 
ranging from Antigone of Sophocles, 
first produced in 441 B. C., to Maxwell 
Anderson’s Winterset of the year 1935. 
Notable, too, was the presentation of the 
series titled “America’s Lost Plays,” in 
the course of which performance was 
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given to a number of plays noteworthy 
in their day, but ones which have van- 
ished from modern repertoire. Here the 
student of the drama found opportunity 
to hear and study the dramatic offerings 
of a bygone era. All these, you under- 
stand, in addition to outstanding dra- 
matic presentations not contained in 
series. 

Incidentally, the thought has been ex- 
pressed before now, and will bear repe- 
tition here, that dramatic performances 
broadcast by radio and adapted for that 
medium offer the student the best pos- 
sible means of acquainting himself by 
living example with the use of the 
spoken word in drama. In radio, as in 
no other medium, is the spoken word so 
important. Here, without benefit of 
scene, lights, stage craft, or visual aid 
of any sort, the word must, in addition 
to carrying its message, contrive to give 
character, lend action, add description. 

It is significant that the plays of 
Shakespeare lend themselves admirably 
for use in this medium, and with the 
very minimum of adaptation. Signifi- 
cant because, like the works of the im- 
mortal William, a well devised radio 
script achieves its major effect with 
speech written not alone for its mean- 
ing, but with a keen regard for the sheer 
beauty of sound to be had from words 
well chosen. Radio drama makes you 
hear—makes you feel—but over all else 
it makes you see. 


N the field of the English language, 

there is evidence of the effect of radio 
listening over the period of time that we 
have known the medium as a factor in 
our daily lives. Network radio broad- 
casting is very definitely regularizing 
and enriching our speech; for proof of 
this let me point to the earlier days of 
network broadcasting. 

There was a time when the point of 
origin of a broadcast could be identified 
generally as to geographic location by 
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the manner of speech of the announcer. 
A broadcast from Atlanta, Georgia, in- 
evitably bore, in the accents of its an- 
nouncer, the mark of “The Old South.” 
The gentlemen in New York showed 
definite traces of “thoity-thoid” street. 
New England placed its distinctive color 
upon the speech of its inhabitants. Bos- 
ton was most evident. The Middle West 
had a particular vocal color. 

But today, after little more than 
twelve years of network broadcasting, 
speech approaches uniformity. The 
Southerner, the Connecticut Yankee, 
the Bostonian have not lost their dis- 
tinction, but they have, on the other 
hand, acquired a quality which might 
perhaps best be described as Universal 
American in character. Sectional collo- 
quialisms largely have vanished, and in 
its best exemplification radio speech has 
gone far to eradicate the patois of the 
Corn Belt, the Deep South, and the 
Land of the Cod. 

Too, listeners’ vocabularies have been 
expanded—many have had their first 
knowledge of a wider choice of words 
through radio. It is an axiom in radio 
writing that all material must be so 
definitely planned and so clearly ex- 
pressed that even the casual hearer can- 
not fail to grasp its essence upon first 
hearing. There is, as you well know, no 
possibility for a repetition, no turning 
back the page to capture the line of 
thought not thoroughly understood at 
first. Interesting, therefore, are these 
words—canopied, despicable, irritable, 
insomnia, momentarily, capricious, pre- 
dictable, buffetted, permeates, extrem- 
ity—all of which occur in a single page 
of a favorite, nationally known, radio 
program. While it cannot be held that 
these terms are difficult of comprehen- 
sion, no one of them is, strictly speak- 
ing, a word to be found in the ordinary 
conversation of other days. 

I don’t for one moment assume, ex- 
cept perhaps in slightly facetious vein, 


that the ancient retort courteous of the 
studios, “May all your children be radio 
announcers,” shall ever come to be more 
than a slightly moth-eaten quip. The 
fact remains, however, that the speech 
arts have benefited greatly from radio 
broadcasting. 


OR can the effect of a certain type 

of program of which “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air” and the 
“University of Chicago Round Table” 
are outstanding examples be ignored. 
Authoritative discussions of important 
national topics have afforded listeners 
the opportunity of hearing views of a 
calibre never before available to citizens 
in general. Even the casual listener, the 
occasional tuner-in, cannot have es- 
caped the absorption of some degree 
of information—the comprehension in 
whatever measure of reasons advanced 
for or against questions of national im- 
portance. 

The quiz programs—“Information 
Please,” “Professor Quiz,” “Doctor 
IQ,” and all the rest—have contributed 
and made available generally an amaz- 
ing assortment of diverse information. 
True, broadcasts in this category aim to 
be entertaining rather than instructive ; 
but the radio, like the newspaper, the 
book, or the magazine, often succeeds 
in presenting instruction without the 
primary intent to do so. 

While there appears to be no point 
in dwelling upon them, in the present 
discussion, I believe that mention should 
be made of broadcasters contributions 
of time, talent, and material in the fields 
of agriculture and domestic economy, 
in the presentation of programs of es- 
pecial interest to women... . programs 
for the child . . . . programs in the in- 
terest of religion . . . . programs giving 
vocational guidance ... . and, in general, 
those radio programs having to do with 
self-improvement. 
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— in the earliest stages of radio 
it was evident that broadcasts of 
music had wide acceptance. Music is an 
art eminently adapted for transmission 
by radio. This is not at all surprising 
since by its very nature music is, or at 
least should be, a purely auditory ex- 
perience. Since the advent of major 
radio broadcasting, the industry has 
brought to the nation a tremendous 
amount of great music, presented by 
outstanding artists of the musical world. 

Consider this fact. In the present day, 
NBC finds it possible to carry on its 
musical staff a great symphony orches- 
tra of more than 100 men. Its director 
is Arturo Toscannini. The organization, 
as many of you are aware, is pre- 
sented in a ninety-minute concert each 
Saturday evening. My only point in 
mentioning the broadcast is this—that 
only within the past decade, and largely 
as the result of radio broadcasting, has 
the American public become fully sym- 
phony orchestra conscious. In another 
day the soloists—the great instrumen- 
talists—were the feature attraction. 
There were relatively few first rank 
orchestras in the United States. Yet, 
today radio audiences eagerly anticipate 
the broadcasts of Toscannini and the 
NBC Symphony, the New York Phil- 
harmonic, the “Standard Symphony,” 
the “Ford Sunday Evening Hour,” and 
many others. 

It has been my opinion, based on my 
experience in radio broadcasting and 
other arts with a certain degree of sim- 
ilarity, that all the lectures, the writings, 
all the talk in the world cannot persuade 
an otherwise uninterested individual 
that the seventh Symphony of Bee- 
thoven, for instance, is an interesting 
and worth-while musical experience. 
Only through repeated hearing— 
through an acquaintance with the work, 
developed bit by bit—can true appre- 
ciation for this or any work truly monu- 
mental in character be developed. Here 
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then, we have a highly important edu- 
cational adjunct —the opportunity to 
make the acquaintance of and to become 
familiar with the master works in mus- 
ical literature without attendance in the 
concert hall and without investment in 
anything over and above the radio set, 
found in almost any home today. 

Besides giving us an opportunity to 
hear symphony and opera, radio makes 
us acquainted with the smaller mus- 
ical organizations—the studio groups— 
which offer performances of high pro- 
fessional standard and of thoroughly 
adequate artistry as well. This is a con- 
tribution of radio that is apt to go 
unhonored because the group is without 
the name value of an internationally 
known conductor or the attention value 
of sheer size. All too few recognize the 
value of such broadcasts or their mus- 
ical scope. 

Again, let’s consider a composition 
such as George Gershwin’s “Rhapsody 
in Blue.” Listening to it you are aware 
of its kinship to popular music of its 
day and, if your knowledge of tunes is 
wide enough, you may detect direct 
quotes from such songs. 

In the same bracket, let’s remember 
the “Hungarian Rhapsodies” of Franz 
Liszt. Here again we have a musical 
expression based upon popular dance 
tunes of a day, and who can say, at this 
moment, with which of these time will 
deal more gently. Will the rhapsodies 
of Liszt continue to be venerated and 
the rhapsody of Gershwin be unhon- 
ored? Or will the work of Gershwin 
take its place by the side of the older 
composition, the both being honored as 
sincere and artistic musical expression 
of current idioms? 

My thought here is that since radio 
brings us all the music of all the world, 
both of yesterday and today, the oppor- 
tunity is at hand to compare one with 
another, to enable us to form standards 
of comparison, to enable us to develop 
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a true discrimination so that we need no 
longer revere each and all of the an- 
cients and discount the moderns, what- 
ever the field, nor condemn any series 
of programs by reason of the fact that 
they do not bear an educational label. 


(CONSIDER also, if you will, the 
eminent Crosby and his hour of 
variety of a Thursady evening. True 
.... fun, foolishness, and a great amount 
of frivolity emanate from that studio, 
but exceptional is that broadcast which 
does not present an outstanding figure 
in opera or from the concert field, or a 
musical group unique in character. At 
the moment I think of the harpsichord 
duo there presented recently. 

To be even more specific, let’s ex- 
amine a single program recently broad- 
cast during this hour. In the course 
of the material there presented we come 
upon, first, the reading by Pat O’Brien 
of verses by the nineteenth century poet 
John Locke—certainly an opportunity 
for the hearing of and development of 
appreciation for literary material in 
this field. 

There followed, later, an extended 
interview, with John Erskine, who, 
among other distinctions, is a director 
of the famous Juilliard School of Music 
in New York, a director of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, author of sev- 
eral novels, and a lecturer of note. Mr. 
Erskine’s contribution included a num- 
ber of distinctly worth-while comments 
upon the English language and its use. 

Somewhat later appeared Lotte Leh- 
man, a concert and operatic soprano of 
the first rank, who presented three songs 
of high type. 

Here, then, in the course of an hour 
of broadcasting, we have material of 
educative, cultural, or informative value 
heard by millions of listeners. 


I'll point out to you that of these mil- 
lions many will have had their first con- 
tact through this broadcast series with 
ideas and material of the type repre- 
sented by the three individuals men- 
tioned. The casual listener tuning in 
Crosby purely for pleasure has been 
exposed in the course of his listening to 
performances in their respective fields 
by outstanding exponents of drama, of 
verse, of literature, of music. 


DUCATION is life itself. Modern 

broadcasting is the reflection of our 
life and times, and it follows therefore 
that a great many broadcasts not prima- 
rily intended to be “educational” are ac- 
tually educative in a larger sense. 

Educational broadcasting need recog- 
nize only the limitations of available 
facility and intellect in its unltimate pos- 
sibilities. It may serve individuals in 
every walk of life. It can be applied in 
an infinite field of experience. 

There is here no place for regimenta- 
tion. The goal must be the development 
of the free mind—the questioning, the 
discriminating mind—through the dis- 
semination by radio of information, 
skills, and appreciations, to bring to the 
individual knowledge of what life is, 
what it has been, what it might be and 
what it should be. 

I believe the school teacher is here to 
stay. All the visual, all the aural, all 
the mechanical aids so far devised 
remain just that—teaching aids. The 
teacher—the instructor working in the 
classroom—remains the vital educative 
force. It is the teacher who must train 
the mind. Radio’s function is that of 
feeding the mind—inspiring the listener 
to explore the field of thought dis- 
covered by the hearing of a specific per- 
formance—be it in music, drama, litera- 
ture, or what have you. 





Responsibility of Radio 
And of Education ¢» re: « auson 


66 HE education field is still the 

most expansive, unexplored terri- 
tory of radio; and through cooperation 
between professional broadcasters and 
America’s teachers, it will be in this field 
that radio’s next great advances will be 
made,” predicts Max Wylie, director 
of script and continuity for the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, in the fore- 
word to his recent anthology, Best 
Broadcasts of 1938-1939; and it is 
with the hope for a happy outcome for 
the joint undertaking that this discus- 
sion is concerned. 

For a decade or more, the tenders of 
“the kettles” of education have been 
calling the “pots” of the broadcasters 
black because so much of what has been 
coming over the air waves has been 
cheap, banal, and vulgar. The keepers 
of the “pots” for the industry have re- 
torted that the “kettles” of education 
are themselves pretty well smudged 
since the great mass of the people, many 
of whom have been subjected to the 
supposed power of education, still do 
not prefer the good, much less the ex- 
cellent ; and, furthermore, they add that 
the broadcasting presented by the keep- 
ers of the educational “kettles” has been 
best described by one of their own num- 
ber, President Hutchins of Chicago 
University who, a year and a half ago, 
bluntly declared, “The trouble with 
educational broadcasting is that the pro- 
grams are no good.” 


BVIOUSLY, if the exploration 
pointed out by Mr. Wylie is to have 
a fortunate conclusion, the two agencies 
most concerned in achieving that de- 


1 Whittlesey House, New York, 1939. 
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4 Most of us are too ready to accept 
radio just as it is, without considering 
the matter of whose responsibility it 
is to see that the great possibilities 
of radio in education are realized. 
In her excellent article Dr. Allison 
performs the important service of 
analyzing this responsibility—she 
looks on it as a mutual responsibility 
shared by radio and education—and 
of pointing out to us the first steps 
that must be taken before we can 
begin to arrive at the potentialities 
of broadcasting. 

Dr. Allison is well fitted to discuss 
both sides of this joint responsibility, 
for she has worked in broadcasting 
studios and she is a teacher. She has 
studied play and radio production in 
New York City and in Europe. In 1934 
she was awarded the Elsie Fogerty 
Fellowship in the Central School of 
Speech, University of London. In this 
country she has acted as visiting lec- 
turer on drama and poetry at Hunter 
College, New York City, and at Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
At the present time she is dean of 
women and chairman of the Division 
of English in the San Bernardino Val- 
ley Junior College. 





sired good must bring together their 
peculiar talents and experience for a 
solution of the problems of procedure 
and a discovery of techniques. 

Already in the area of elementary ed- 
ucation, the broadcasters with some as- 
sistance from the schools have achieved 
a significant success with such programs 
as the “American School of the Air” 
(which this year has expanded to in- 
clude Latin American countries), 
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“Music for Young Listeners,” “The 
World is Yours,” “Let’s Pretend,” 
“American Wildlife,” and “The March 
of Health.” 

But the field of secondary and college 
education is almost untouched except at 
those points where the programs pre- 
pared by the adult education boards of 
the broadcasters impinge upon the cur- 
ricular offerings of the educational in- 
stitutions. For the most part, little more 
than sporadic and haphazard use is 
made of the materials available at these 
points; and certainly up to this time, 
there has been no systematic effort made 
to develop techniques for the use of any 
series of programs consistently or gen- 
erally. Yet it is probably true that a 
goodly proportion of all students on a 
college level hear, in their out-of-school 
listening, programs adaptable for use as 
media of instruction. 

A recent survey made among stu- 
dents enrolled in the first semester of 
the terminal English courses in one 
California junior college showed that 
approximately one-third of the young 
people listen regularly to Arch Obler’s 
plays; that about one-fifth listen regu- 
larly to the Helen Hayes theater ; and 
that about the same number hear “The 
World is Yours.” Over 60 per cent of 
these students heard the broadcasts of 
the two national conventions and of 
a goodly number of the campaign 
speeches of the two candidates for the 
presidency. Yet, according to the stu- 
dents’ statements, little of the material 
so heard has been made to function in 
the class instruction, and no apparent 
effort has been made by faculty mem- 
bers to develop discriminating reac- 
tions to the programs. 


"THE facts revealed by such a cur- 
sory and incomplete study indicate 
clearly an immediate avenue for the 
codperation of the broadcaster and the 
instructor for the benefit of the stu- 


dents and for the assumption of the 
joint responsibility of the radio and 
schools for the development of a dis- 
criminatingly and enlightened public 
taste and judgment. 

In the case of many of the sustain- 
ing programs, such as the “Invitation 
to Learning,” “Great Plays Series,” and 
“The American Pilgrimage,” the broad- 
casters provide schedules in advance, 
but usually not early enough for the 
teacher on the college or high school 
level to plan for the integration of the 
materials into the classroom schedule. 
Instructional programs for the academic 
year 1941-42 are now being set up by 
most teachers; supplementary reading 
and other related projects are being 
built into the courses. If radio pro- 
grams, which may be made to function 
in much the same way as supplemen- 
tary reading does, are to be more than 
casual adjuncts tacked on to the course 
as an afterthought, they must be worked 
into the whole scheme now. 

The earliest possible release of sched- 
ules of educational or cultural programs 
is highly desirable. Certainly no one 
step will be of greater assistance to 
those instructors who are aware of 
radio’s ability to contribute to the activ- 
ity of the classroom and who are eager 
to incorporate its contribution into the 
instructional plan. In addition, com- 
mercial sponsors whose offerings have 
educational value should be urged to 
make their plans available in advance. 


EGULAR “listening” to the radio 
is, perhaps, less a part of the daily 
routine of members of college faculties 
than of any other group in contempo- 
rary American society; and although 
teachers in secondary schools listen 
somewhat more than college instruc- 
tors, their acquaintance with radio 
offerings is less wide than that of the 
average man. 
In other words, the radio is not a 
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meaningful factor in the intellectual 
or cultural life of the instructor. If, 
however, the broadcast programs are 
to function as they can and really must 
in American education on the higher 
levels, they must become significant to 
college and secondary teachers. The 
broadcasters have made the preliminary 
efforts to bring about better understand- 
ing between the industry and the edu- 
cational institutions, but so far their 
contacts have been for the most part 
with the educational theorists, the so- 
called “professional educators.” 

If any real progress is to be made in 
the use of broadcast programs as sup- 
plementary materials to the classroom 
instruction, the instructor in the con- 
tent subjects, the worker who meets 
the problem of instruction from day to 
day in the lecture room or study hall 
must be reached. The impact of his 
daily experience with student thinking 
and feeling upon the programs offered 
by the broadcasters will set loose the 
energy with which the exploration of 
both techniques and materials for edu- 
cational broadcasting can proceed. 


The radio industry needs to intro- 
duce more classroom instructors to the 
men behind the programs, their ideals, 
their aims, their standards. The intel- 
lectual vigor, the sincerity, and com- 
petency of the personnel in the script, 
the program, and production depart- 
ments of the broadcasting companies 
will challenge the codperation of any 
group of scholars. 

In addition, the companies can, from 
time to time, bring scholars from the 
various fields into the systems as re- 
sources for the staffs. Such contacts 
will bring the prestige of recognized 
names among scholars to the programs, 
will introduce new materials to the con- 
tent for programs, and will stimulate 
positive and constructive leadership for 
greater cooperation in the improvement 
of classroom use of the radio programs 
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and of the suitability of the programs 
for classroom use. 


Opportunities for those who are to 
use radio programs as media of instruc- 
tion to learn more about the “inside of 
broadcasting” need to be increased. 
A guided tour through Radio City or 
Columbia Square is not enough. Work- 
shops such as the one conducted by 
New York University in its summer 
session need to be more easily accessi- 
ble for other areas of the country; 
conferences such as the Stanford Uni- 
versity one of last summer need to be 
multiplied several times. More inti- 
mate knowledge of the techniques and 
methods of broadcasting will develop 
more appreciative listeners among in- 
structors who will, in turn, transfer 
some part of their reactions to students. 


AS OTHER exceedingly offensive 
defect in many programs, a blemish 
which detracts seriously from their suit- 
ability for instructional purposes, is the 
prevalence of errors in diction and 
grammar in the speech which comes 
over the air. Sustaining programs are 
not so often offenders as are “com- 
mercials,” but the faults of both seem 
inexcusable. 


All programs except extemporaneous 
ones should be subjected to the scrutiny 
of specialists in diction and grammar. 
There is no excuse for the persistent 
recurrence of double negatives on com- 
mercial announcements, of the use of 
like as a conjunction in speeches by 
popular radio personalities, or faulty 
diction in talks by national figures in 
politics or any other area of public 
life. Correctness, not pedantry, should 
be the goal. Certainly no one service 
which the broadcasters can render to 
the American school and American 
public can be of greater benefit than 
the example of clear, concise, correct, 
well-spoken English. 
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OMEONE has said that radio is 

not an esoteric art; that it dwells 
in no ivory tower; that it is of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 
The same thing is well on the way 
toward being true of education on the 
higher levels even if, in the not too dis- 
tant past, it did belong to the privileged 
few. 

With something over six million 
young people in our high schools, nearly 
a quarter of a million in our junior col- 
leges, and a million and a half in our 
colleges and universities, educational 
training above the elementary school 
level bids fair to be the rule rather than 
the exception. Whether the product 
will be a host of “ignorant literates” as 
it has been characterized in recent years 
or a body of discriminating intelligent 
citizens will largely depend on how 
effectively the institutions established to 
carry on education formally can col- 
laborate with all the other agencies en- 
gaged in spreading information and 
culture. 

The mere weight of 52,000,000 radio 
receiving sets in the United States to- 
day is forcing every agency concerned 
with the spread of knowledge and cul- 
ture to take account of the educational 
qualities of the programs which are 
available on the air. Even if it is 
granted that the primary function of 
the broadcast is pure entertainment, a 
considerable portion of the material in 
both sustaining and sponsored pro- 
grams is educational in content and, 
either with or without the aid of the 
classroom instructor, will perform one 
of the functions of an educational 
broadcast. 


Classroom activity may facilitate the 
achievement of these ends by the broad- 
cast programs; it cannot, to any great 
extent, impede their consummation. 
Therefore, since the radio has much to 
contribute to the vitalization and illumi- 
nation of the educational activity, and 


since, by codperation, the instructor 
may hasten the realization of the ob- 
jectives of both agencies, it is incum- 
bent upon him to endeavor to acquaint 
himself with the methods and ideals of 
the broadcast programs and to under- 
take to discover new methods and tech- 
niques by which he may most effectively 
use these programs in the realization 
of specific classroom objectives. 


UCH of the criticism levelled at 

American broadcasting has, in re- 
ality, been directed toward the so-called 
“commercials”; and in the minds of 
many college and secondary teachers, 
the activities of the whole industry have 
been smeared with the pitch oozing 
from 15 or 20 per cent of the programs. 
That some programs are banal, vulgar, 
and cheap is only too true; but it is also 
true that there have been, for the last 
decade, many programs which have con- 
tributed in a large measure to the spread 
of culture and good taste. 

In no area is the improvement of 
public taste more evident than in the 
field of fine music. No small part of 
the achievement is the result of the 
superior concerts provided by the sus- 
taining programs of the broadcasting 
companies or by some commercial spon- 
sors. The public interest so generated 
has borne fruit in the unexpected sup- 
port of concerts in all parts of the coun- 
try; indeed, the effects have been so 
remarkable that, at its annual meeting 
in New York City last November, the 
National Theatre Conference instructed 
its Executive Committee to undertake 
to get the leading radio companies to 
institute “a program that will do for 
drama what Walter Damrosch’s broad- 
casts have done to popularize appreci- 
ation and enjoyment of music.” There 
are other areas beside music and drama 
that educator and broadcaster will find 
fallow for their codperative cultivation 
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once they begin to break into the great 
virgin land ahead. 

Staff members on college and second- 
ary school faculties must be discrimi- 
nating in their criticism of sponsored 
programs and cooperate with the broad- 
casting industry in implementing public 
opinion to demand better selection of 
material and better taste in the pro- 
duction of the programs originating 
with advertising agencies. 

One of the most pressing needs of 
those dealing with radio programs, 
whether as lay listeners, as teachers, or 
as professional broadcasters, is the de- 
velopment of critical standards. 

The criteria for judging a work of 
art in the theater, the salon, the con- 
cert hall, or the library have been sub- 
jected to centuries of testing and chang- 
ing, as any student of the history of 
criticism or aesthetics well knows ; and 
although an essay in The New York 
Times applying the Aristotelian cate- 
gories to a contemporary play may call 
forth half a dozen letters of protest, 
there is more or less agreement between 
professional dramatic critics and dis- 
criminating playgoers as to what is good 
in the theater. 

And so it is with the other arts— 
music, painting, literature, and the like. 
But for this new medium, there are no 
standards ; there are no criteria. A pro- 
gram may, at times, partake of the 
nature of a concert or of a play or be 
something of both; yet it is neither, in 
point of fact. It involves new tech- 
niques, new effects, new forms for com- 
municating experience. Production in 
the broadcasting studio has developed 
rules of thumb to solve practical and 
immediate problems which give what the 
professionals have termed “showman- 
ship” to the program, a somewhat loose, 
undefined term which indicates the de- 
gree of success with which the prob- 
lems of unity, tempo, pacing, and effec- 
tiveness on the air have been solved. 
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If one may judge from what has 
occurred in the other arts, it is not likely 
that the professional broadcaster will 
develop valid critical standards. Such 
criteria will evolve only when intelli- 
gent, informed cultivated men of dis- 
criminating taste undertake to evaluate 
programs as they now are and to derive 
from such appraisals norms with which 
to measure new undertakings. The 
thoughtful, vigorous instructor, sympa- 
thetic with the broadcaster’s objective 
and oriented to his problems and limita- 
tions, can make a good beginning toward 
setting up critical standards which will 
help to guide the public toward intelli- 
gent appreciation of programs and to 
stimulate the professional radio artist, 
whether he be a script writer, produc- 
tion director, or a musical conductor, 
toward higher achievement. 


HE points for codperation upon 

the part of broadcasters and school 
people as discussed above appear simple 
and practicable ; the more far-reaching 
aspects of the mutual undertaking seem 
to be but dimly defined as yet. But 
taking these first inevitable steps will 
help to bring larger projects into clearer 
view and make a beginning toward lay- 
ing out the paths along which the 
collaborators may move to fuller 
achievement. 


If both the instructor and the pro- 
fessional broadcaster will approach the 
green fields ahead realistically, with eyes 
intent upon the problems to be solved 
and with willingness to move forward 
step by step, it is possible that at least 
some part of the roseate visions de- 
scribed in the high-sounding speeches 
delivered at conferences on radio and 
education can be brought into existence. 
Up to the present time, there have been 
too many descriptions of the delights of 
the promised land and too few steps 
taken to enter it by either group of the 
would-be explorers. 
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Radio Education in Los 
Angeles County ¢» azasem cour 


FTER more than fifteen years of 
trial, forward-looking educators 
are convinced that radio can increase the 
effectiveness of school work. Radio is 
no longer an isolated novelty. Radio- 
program listening as a type of learning 
situation is an inseparable part of the 
total educational program; and if the 
school is going to make its full contribu- 
tion to the perpetuation and improve- 
ment of democratic life, it then has a 
responsibility for utilizing radio. 

The superintendent of the Los An- 
geles County schools and members of 
his staff accepted this responsibility 
three years ago and assumed leadership 
by creating the Radio Office as part of 
the Division of Secondary Education, 
thus relating it to curriculum develop- 
ment and coordination—the director of 
radio is also a curriculum assistant. The 
work of the Office is not confined to 
junior and senior high schools, for we 
serve the elementary division in a num- 
ber of ways. 


NE major task of the Radio Office 

is the collecting and disseminating 
of information about available radio 
programs. Three years ago, when the 
need for this service was first recognized 
in Los Angeles County, a brief study of 
radio offerings revealed that there were 
eighty-four broadcasts containing sig- 
nificant and important educational ma- 
terial which might be used during school 
hours or which might be assigned for 
out-of-school listening. Because teach- 
ers can not use radio programs if they 
do not know which ones are available 
and because newspapers and radio mag- 
azines do not provide adequate or ac- 





q This article is of particular interest 
because it describes a county pro- 
gram of utilization of the radio by 
secondary schools. To date many 
individual city systems have caught 
a vision of the possibilities of radio 
education, but few counties have 
made the progress that has been ef- 
fected in Los Angeles County. Three 
of the major tasks of the County's 
Radio Office are described in this 
article: distribution of information 
about available programs, in-service 
training of teachers and evaluation 
of programs, and production of school 
programs over local stations. 

Mrs. Goudy has been director of 
radio and curriculum assistant for 
Los Angeles County since the spring 
of 1938. She has taught in the public 
schools of Escalon, Santa Rosa, and 
Oakland and at one time was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Golden Gate 
Junior College in San Francisco. She 
has had professional radio experience 
over stations KRED, KFI, and KNX. 





curate listings, a bulletin furnishing the 
needed information was prepared for 
secondary schools. 

Since that time, the development of 
the Radio Log, as this bulletin has been 
named, has become an important proj- 
ect, this publication now serving both 
elementary and secondary districts. 
Preparation and distribution require a 
full week’s work of two secretaries and 
the assistance of a WPA educational 
project, with supervision by the radio 
director. The number of copies distrib- 
uted has reached the 1,700 mark. Logs 
go into the hands of individual teachers, 
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rather than being left for an adminis- 
trator’s desk or for the bulletin board. 
Each fall the mailing list is revised to 
make sure that mailing addresses are 
correct and that only those teachers re- 
ceive copies who will use them. 


In the days following publication of 
each issue of the Log, the office staff, 
the director, and the teachers who act 
as radio committee chairmen in the 
schools assist in checking and evaluat- 
ing the broadcasts which are listed. An 
attempt is made by each of those coop- 
erating to listen to each program at least 
once during the month, and usually 
more frequently. If there are too many 
unfavorable comments from this group 
about the suitability or educational value 
of a program, it is likely to be elim- 
inated from future listings. Sometimes 
teachers are asked to have other teach- 
ers check a program and send written 
comments to the Radio Office. Fre- 
quently these evaluations are forwarded 
to the radio station or producer. Efforts, 
also, are made to investigate the civic, 
social, or political organizations which 
sponsor so-called cultural or educational 
broadcasts. Of late, this has been espe- 
cially necessary because of the doubts 
cast on a number of radio series sus- 
pected of existing for propaganda pur- 
poses only. 

Several problems, still unsolved, con- 
front the Radio Office in regard to the 
Radio Log, and some of these are sug- 
gested by the following questions: 

1. How can the amount of time needed for 


preparation and distribution be shortened? 
How can costs be reduced? 


2. How can more accurate advance listings 
be secured? 

3. In what ways are teachers utilizing the 
logs? 

4. How can better evaluations of programs 
be made by teachers? 


5. What part can students have in making 
their evaluations known to the Radio Office 
and, eventually, to the stations? 
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6. On what grounds should the Radio Office 
refuse to list programs when requested to 
do so by outside organizations or by stations? 


7. Are there better means of listing and 
classifying programs than the one used? 


Feira major function of the 
Radio Office is the in-service train- 
ing of teachers—an effort to help them 
utilize radio in the classroom. This 
phase of development began shortly 
after the Radio Office was established. 
Each junior and senior high school prin- 
cipal was asked by the assistant super- 
intendent of the County’s schools to 
suggest the name of a teacher in his 
school who would be interested and 
willing to serve on a county-wide radio 
advisory committee. At the first meet- 
ing, members of the committee sug- 
gested a late afternoon and evening con- 
ference on utilization of radio. This 
suggestion was carried out, and the con- 
ference was the first of many similar 
ones to follow. 

Institute sessions, workshop meet- 
ings, and small conferences have been 
offered each year since the original con- 
ference. Programs have included dem- 
onstrations by student groups of the 
production of a classroom broadcast ; a 
report of methods for utilization of one 
broadcast on three grade levels; the 
evaluation of recorded classroom prep- 
aration and follow-up techniques used 
with various programs; and panel dis- 
cussions. Dr. I. Keith Tyler of the 
Ohio State University, well-known au- 
thority and pioneer in radio in educa- 
tion, was brought to the West Coast 
this fall to conduct a series of nine 
institute sessions which were planned 
in codperation with three other large 
school districts. About nine hundred 
elementary and secondary teachers at- 
tended these meetings. Two of the con- 
ferences were planned especially for 
administrators and curriculum coérdi- 
nators. 
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_— holding professional meet- 
ings for teachers, the Radio Office 
has published several curriculum mono- 
graphs related to radio utilization. These 
consist of bibliographies of books and 
magazines about radio and its use in the 
schools, a Handbook of Radio Play Pro- 
duction, A Guide to Classroom Utiliza- 
tion of Radio, and several scripts de- 
veloped with study helps and production 
notes. The monographs have been pre- 
pared by the director with the aid of 
teacher committees and are free to 
teachers in the Los Angeles County 
Schools. 

The Radio Office acts as a resource 
for pamphlets and printed materials 
about radio which are distributed by 
the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers, the networks, the United States 
Office of Education, and various educa- 
tional organizations. These materials 
relate to procedures for using radio, 
hints on microphone techniques, facts 
about broadcasting, suggestions for con- 
structing sound effects, and so on. 

Teachers who are planning units on 
radio, developing radio workshop 
groups, or simply motivating English, 
social studies, and other subjects 
through classroom radio broadcasting 
as a device are free to confer with the 
director, who suggests materials and 
procedures. 


LOSELY allied to the in-service 

training for teachers is the codp- 
eration of the Los Angeles County 
Schools with the nation-wide Evalua- 
tion of School Broadcasts study spon- 
sored by the General Education Board, 
the Federal Radio Education Committee 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and the Ohio State University. 
The study proposes to measure the ef- 
fects of local and network broadcasts 
heard in school, to determine effective 
techniques for using radio programs in 
the classroom, and to discover ways of 


improving school broadcasts for school 
use. Other related studies also are in 
progress. During the first year, fifty- 
two teachers in thirty-one schools eval- 
uated broadcasts; this year, approxi- 
mately one hundred thirty teachers in 
thirty-five schools are taking part. 

Participation in the study during this, 
the second year, involves several phases 
of radio activity: namely, (1) evalua- 
tion of the “American School of the 
Air” broadcasts, (2) evaluation of two 
hundred electrical transcriptions, (3) a 
community-school audience building 
project and survey, (4) the collecting 
of data on the in-school use of portable 
public address and central sound sys- 
tems in connection with student-pre- 
pared broadcasts. 

All plans for participation in the 
study by the Los Angeles County 
schools are approved by an executive 
committee comprised of the assistant 
county superintendent in charge of sec- 
ondary education, a representative from 
the Elementary Division, the director 
of research and guidance, and the direc- 
tor of radio. In evaluating the results 
of the first year’s codperation in this 
investigation, the executive committee 
pointed out that the study had increased 
the codperation of teachers with other 
teachers, with administrators, with the 
county library, and with the County 
Office. In many instances, teaching pro- 
cedures and teacher-pupil relationships 
had been improved. 

Teachers agreed that several positive 
educational values had been derived, 
such as: (1) an increased awareness of 
the radio interests of pupils, (2) an 
awareness of the audio-mindedness of 
pupils and a recognition of the need for 
proper use of radio, (3) recognition of 
radio as a valuable source of informa- 
tion, a builder of attitudes, and a means 
of providing esthetic experiences, (4) 
the increased use of radio to implement 
the experiences in social and related 
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sciences, music, art, and literature. This 
list of benefits to the teacher are co- 
incidental with the findings of the Eval- 
uation staff concerning the effectiveness 
of radio as a teaching tool. 


Ferme important activity of the 
Radio Office relates to the produc- 
tion of one or more radio series over 
local broadcasting stations. Shortly 
after the appointment of the radio di- 
rector, the Superintendent’s Office offi- 
cially sponsored the “Life Line”’ series 
produced by an adult radio workshop 
group in one of the County’s evening 
high schools. 

That same year, high school students 
prepared and produced seven programs 
for a series entitled “Discovering Our 
Schools.” The county-wide radio ad- 
visory committee had suggested the 
programs, and seven schools that had 
expressed interest in participating vol- 
unteered to be responsible for them. 
Each program was to be the culminating 
activity of some classroom work; no 
school was to exploit talent or to imitate 
popular patterns of professional broad- 
casts. 

During the following years, many 
more county junior and senior high 
schools broadcast programs. Last year, 
at the suggestion of teachers and pupils, 
the title of the series was changed to 
“Young America Presents.’’ Programs 
deal with many phases of school life, as 
the following titles of individual broad- 
casts will indicate: “Songs America 
Sings” (Life of Irving Berlin), “Auto 
Drivers’ Quiz,” “Poetry Is Pleasure,” 
“Choral Music,” “The Miracles of 
Modern Chemistry,” “Aero Shop 
Comes to Leuzinger,” and original radio 
dramas. 

For the past two years, ten schools 
have participated also in the informal 
student discussion periods which are 
part of the Friday broadcasts of the 
“American School of the Air” series, 
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produced by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. These discussion groups are 
supervised by the radio director, who 
is responsible for making all arrange- 
ments for the broadcasts and for codp- 
erating with the teacher by rehearsing 
the students as many times as needed. 


This production of student broad- 
casts has been recognized as a valuable 
educative experience by teachers and 
administrators, for a number of reasons. 
In the first place, it provides pupils with 
an additional outlet for creative expres- 
sion, an opportunity for dramatic par- 
ticipation beyond that offered by the 
auditorium stage. It develops on the 
part of students an appreciation of radio 
as a distinct art form and a social force. 
It provides entertaining and instructive 
programs for nonparticipating students 
to use as they would in case of regular 
educational broadcasts. And, finally, 
such broadcasts interpret the schools to 
the public and serve as a public relations 
medium for schools in small commu- 
nities. 


T is important to reémphasize that the 

work of the Radio Office is closely 
correlated with many phases of curricu- 
lum development and that educators are 
realizing more than ever that present 
world developments are increasing the 
need for helping teachers to make effec- 
tive use of radio programs. Dr. I. Keith 
Tyler states clearly the challenge that 
radio makes to the schools: 

Time alone will tell whether we, in a de- 
mocracy, can put the radio to use as effectively 
in the preservation of democratic ideals as 
the dictators have seized upon it for the sup- 
pression of freedom. If we can, then the 
radio may become a potent means of preserv- 
ing our liberties; if we are slow in adapting 
it to our needs, it may be put to use by those 
who would stifle our liberties and destroy 
our freedom. Only an intelligent use of the 
radio can save us. 


1 “Recent Development in Radio Education,” 
The English Journal (high school edition), 28: 
199, March, 1939. 
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The Alameda City School of 


The Air 


E are all familiar with the con- 

ventional school, but a school of 
the air is somewhat different. The 
Alameda School of the Air—the name 
itself is very intriguing. Here is a school 
that confers no diploma, but one that 
registers thousands of students through- 
out the northern part of California, 
from the Pacific Ocean south past 
Monterey and Hollister to the foothills 
of the Sierra and northward to Redding. 
Its curriculum covers a wide range of 
subjects to supplement the classroom in- 
struction. 


What is this unique institution? How 
does it function ? 


HEN in 1933 the Alameda 
School Department laid plans to 
resume the broadcasting of educational 
programs—Alameda had made a start 
in this field in the early twenties, but 
it had abandoned broadcasting after a 
trial period of a few years—those in- 
terested decided that the first step was 
to find a method of preparing a script 
in order that it would have the desired 
educational value. A study of the early 
experiments in radio education in Ala- 
meda and elsewhere in the State brought 
out conclusively that the material used 
in the early twenties had been too diffi- 
cult and had not been written or pre- 
sented in an interesting manner. To 
listen to one of these broadcasts was to 
be part of a classroom situation that 
duplicated the procedure of the regular 
school—and the regular schedule of 
school classes is sufficient for most any 
child. 
We found that our purposes could 
be best achieved by having all programs 


q By ERLE A. KENNEY 





4 So important has become the con- 
tribution of the Alameda City School 
of the Air, described for us here by 
its director, that the Alameda Board 
of Education is completing plans to 
transcribe the School’s programs. 
This will make available to teachers 
fifteen-minute transcriptions which 
can be played on a playback, or 
phonograph, or through the central 
sound system. 

In addition to handling his duties 
as director of the Alameda City 
School of the Air and the Alameda 
College of the Air, Mr. Kenney has 
made other contributions to radio 
education. He has lectured on this 
subject in the University of Southern 
California Summer Session and has 
instructed in this field in the Summer 
Session of the San Francisco State 
Teachers College. He has served in 
supervisory capacity in the field of 
radio education for the California 
Teachers Association, for the Elemen- 
tary Principals Association of the 
N.E.A., and for the United States 
Office of Education, producing radio 
broadcasts and directing demonstra- 
tion programs. He has produced also 
a number of defense programs for the 
United States Army. 





dramatized. In programs of this form 
the use of various characters represent- 
ing separate personalities makes for 
greater listener interest. We learned 
that sound effects incorporated into the 
scripts enhance the effect of our drama- 
tizations, as frequently they take the 
place of words and give action and emo- 
tional appeal. We found it best for 
the content of our program to cover 
only a limited amount of factual ma- 
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terial, and it has been proven by ex- 
perience that to stress one vital point 
brings greater return than to cover a 
great span of material. Much study was 
given to the vocabulary level, as the 
meaning of a program is lost to the 
listener if the words are too difficult. 

Final steps in our preparation for 
starting the programs were to find: (1) 
the time best suited for the programs 
to be received in the school, and (2) 
the rate of progress being made by regu- 
lar classes in the various subjects to be 
broadcast. 

To secure this information we sent 
letters to teachers and administrators. 
From the replies we found that the best 
time of the day for broadcasts to the 
upper grades and secondary schools is 
at 1:30 p. m. and that for the primary 
grades a morning period is satisfactory. 
Replies in regard to the rate of progress 
of school classes served as a guide so 
that our broadcasts would not be too 
far in advance of the subjects as given 
in the classroom. Throughout the sub- 
sequent terms many teachers continue 
to send helpful letters as to the progress 
being made in their classes. 

A vital part in the success of the 
Alameda City School of the Air has 
been the splendid cooperation shown by 
teachers and administrators since incep- 
tion of the program. Schools inform 
us of the type of equipment they have 
available, the number of teachers they 
have, the number of pupils, and the pro- 
grams to which they listen. When a 
program of the Alameda City School of 
the Air is broadcast, we are assured of 
a listening audience of between 175,000 
and 200,000 students. 


O make more effective the work of 

our School of the Air, we have out- 
lined for the teachers three important 
procedures, which if followed will serve 
as a guide in the use of our radio educa- 
tion program. These are: 
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1. Preparation of the Class for Lis- 
tening. All new undertakings must 
be planned, and adequate preparation 
must be made in advance. In prepar- 
ing to use radio broadcasts, the teacher 
must have at her command information 
concerning the broadcast she has chosen. 
Before each term begins she can obtain 
the information she needs for planning 
her use of the radio—directly from our 
School of the Air or, if she is interested 
in taking advantage of other educational 
broadcasts, by writing to the radio or 
to the program sponsors. With this in- 
formation available—most schools of 
the air issue bulletins for as much as a 
term in advance—the teacher can plan 
in advance what programs will supple- 
ment the classroom instruction, what 
visual aids will be necessary for the 
chosen broadcasts, and what steps will 
be covered at the conclusion of the 
listening. 

She must also make satisfactory ar- 
rangements in advance for the use of a 
portable radio set; or, if the school has 
a central sound system, she must see 
that the principal has been notified of 
what program she wishes to have turned 
on in her room and the time it is to be 
given. 

It is not possible to specify the exact 
type of advance introduction of the 
broadcast to her students which the 
teacher should use, as each teacher will 
use the method that she has found best 
for the particular subject and class. But 
in preparing her pupils for listening, 
she must see to it that sufficient inform- 
ation is given for them to be interested 
in what they will hear—although it 
must be cautioned that much value will 
be lost by over-preparation. 

2. Listening. If the greatest benefit 
is to be received from the broadcast, 
both the classroom and the students 
must be prepared ahead of time for 
listening. The radio and central sound 
system should be tested in advance so 
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that proper working condition can be 
assured. In tuning, the teacher must 
see to it that the volume is not too loud, 
for strong vibrations will prove irritat- 
ing to the listener and set up a nervous 
reaction which in turn will cause him 
to become restless. Poor results will 
be obtained by having the reception too 
low, as the listener must strain to hear 
every word or he may possibly miss the 
keyword of a sentence. 

Some children may be able to hear 
better on the right side of the radio and 
others on the left side, while some need 
to be nearer to the loudspeaker; and 
others hear better from the back of the 
room. The posture of the child for 
listening should be one of comfort. To 
have him sit erect with folded hands 
distracts him from living the story with 
the characters or losing himself in the 
emotion of the music. 

Ventilation should be adequate and 
the temperature comfortable, for both 
of these factors affect keenness of hear- 
ing. 

When the broadcast begins, the 
teacher should be an attentive listener. 
Individual conditions will. decide just 
where she should sit but teachers usually 
find it most effective to sit toward the 
front of the room—but not in a posi- 
tion where their mannerisms might dis- 
tract the class. The teacher’s attitude 
toward the broadcast, as shown in her 
anticipation and manner of listening, 
is probably the most important single 
factor in determining the pupils’ re- 
actions. 

3. Correlating the Broadcast. The 
radio should be turned off promptly 
when the broadcast is over. This is of 
the greatest importance, as the effect of 
excellent preparation and listening may 
be lost if the radio or central sound sys- 
tem is permitted to stay on while station 
announcements and the next program 
on the station’s schedule follow. 

It is equally undesirable for there to 


be confusion as soon as the radio is 
turned off. To avoid this, the teacher 
should plan during the preparation what 
the work will be at the conclusion of the 
program. 

The type of correlation will vary with 
the type of broadcast and the purpose 
for which it is used, much as the type 
of preparation does. Correlation is 
particularly necessary in the case of 
radio presentations, since the original 
program is usually gone forever and 
cannot be referred to again by the pupil, 
as a book might be re-read. 

As a general rule, some correlation 
should follow immediately after the 
broadcast. It can be in the form of: 
informal discussion, questions, oral or 
written summaries, or reports. Interest 
is stimulated if the writing and discus- 
sion after a broadcast cover not only the 
subject matter but also the merits of the 
presentation—dealing with such topics 
as quality and clearness of voices, por- 
trayal of characters, effectiveness of 
sound background, interest and coher- 
ence of plot. 


AN excellent example of correlating 
a radio lesson with the classroom 
instruction is shown by the following 
example taken from a school in southern 
Alameda County. 

The broadcasts dealt with the indus- 
trial geography of California. During 
the series this fourth grade drew a map 
of California, six feet square, and 
placed upon it the mountains, rivers, 
and lakes. Each county was measured 
carefully during the arithmetic period 
and placed according to scale upon the 
map. 

During the progress of the broadcasts, 
the class made an imaginary trip over 
the State. Accordingly, their art period 
was devoted to drawing the State Capi- 
tol, Sutters Fort, and other important 
places visited in the tour. The best 
illustration produced in this manner of 
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each place visited was then selected by 
the class to be drawn on the large map. 
Each broadcast covered a certain phase 
of the State’s industrial geography, such 
as the redwood lumber industry, the egg 
industry, sheep raising, Lassen National 
Park, and so on. Today this map pre- 
sents a complete itinerary of the tour. 

Stories were written about the jour- 
ney, and these were sent to the School 
of the Air. The children also sent in 
names for a dog which was acquired 
on the trip for the trailer in which the 
characters traveled. 

This is an excellent example of corre- 
lating a broadcast not only with indus- 
trial geography but with other subjects, 
such as art, arithmetic, and composition. 


ODAY the use of radio will contri- 

bute much to the changing curricula 
to be found in our school systems. Text- 
books with the new concepts toward de- 
fense will not be available for at least 
a year. Right now, however, it is the 
job of the schools to meet this chang- 
ing attitude and instill in the children 
the need for defense of our democracy. 
This new material is being made avail- 
able through radio education, and it is 
the teacher’s task to be well-informed 
concerning these programs and to use 
this supplementary material when it is 
available. 

The teacher must recognize news 
broadcasts, broadcasts from Europe, 
and talks by outstanding speakers who 
have been in Europe and by speakers 
who are authorities on the war situation 
today. Information in regard to such 
programs may be available only twenty- 
four hours before the program will be 
given over the air, but the teacher must 
be alert and must be prepared to accept 
this material on short notice and to cor- 
relate it with her classroom instruction. 

Much of the teacher’s concern will 
have to do with out-of-school listening. 
Such programs as “The World Is 
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Yours,” “Great Plays,” the commen- 
taries of Raymond Gram Swing and of 
Kaltenborn, “Chicago Round Table,” 
“Standard Symphony,” the “American 
Forum of the Air,’ and “Town Hall 
of the Air” are just a few of the pro- 
grams that may be tied up with class- 
room work. The teacher should select 
programs for out-of-school listening 
with the same care that she shows in 
choosing broadcasts for her classroom 
listening schedule. Much of the success 
in planning classroom work based upon 
radio programs heard by pupils outside 
of school hours is dependent upon the 
skill with which the teacher correlates 
the program with her classroom in- 
struction. 

This out-of-school listening necessi- 
tates codperation of the parents. A 
listening plan may be sent home with 
the pupil describing the objectives. The 
parents who cooperate in directed home 
listening usually gain increased insight 
into the objectives of the school as they 
are related to their own child. The New 
York Public Schools give credit for out- 
of-school listening to such programs as 
“Lux Theater,” permitting such listen- 
ing to be substituted for book reports 
in literature classes. 


HE success of supplementary tools 

in education is dependent on the 
teacher. As radio education is a supple- 
mentary tool, the success or failure of 
its contributions depends on the attitude 
of the person using it. Radio by itself 
will have little success as a direct teach- 
ing medium. We must remember that 
to turn on a radio program, and then 
turn it off without using the three pro- 
cedures suggested in this article will 
result in little of value—it is better not 
to use the radio at all than to use it in- 
correctly. The Golden Rule in radio 
education is to use a radio program 
when it contributes to the classroom in- 
struction and only when it does. 























A Teacher’s Use of Radio 


And Transcriptions ¢ joi” 


ARE indeed is the teacher who has 
not, at one time or another, heard 
a radio program which could be used in 
his class. Few will question the utility 
of radio; usually the difficulty is to get 
a suitable program for a given class 
period or to get students to listen to 
those programs which are broadcast out 
of school hours. The purpose of this 
article is to illustrate briefly how the 
radio actually was utilized in a specific 
classroom situation and then to offer a 
few generalized suggestions for its use 
in the secondary school. 

For classes other than those con- 
cerned in radio production as such, the 
principal concern with using the radio 
is with the possibilities that it offers for 
stimulating interest and enthusiasm in 
the classwork and with the opportunity 
it provides for furnishing related in- 
formation in a more effective manner 
than otherwise would be possible. Ex- 
amples of both of these uses will be 
presented below. 


FE‘ )R purposes of illustration we have 

chosen a ninth grade core class unit 
on health in which both “live” radio 
broadcasts and transcriptions were used. 
The particular class in question was 
one conducted at the Santa Maria Union 
High School. Infection, prevention of 
disease, public health, nutrition, and the 
like, were considered from the point of 
view of the relation of these matters 
to the health practices of the individual. 

Radio, in either form mentioned, was 
found useful in almost all aspects of 
the unit. It provided the raw material 
for analysis of advertisers’ claims con- 
cerning mouth washes, cold remedies, 





q It is easy to subscribe to the prin- 
ciple of using radio in the classroom, 
but it is much less simple to make 
the necessary arrangements for tak- 
ing advantage of the almost unlimited 
potentialities of broadcasting. Ac- 
cordingly this article is presented to 
demonstrate exactly the type of pro- 
cedure that has been followed in a 
specific classroom situation, with the 
authors showing just what are the 
advantages and the weaknesses of 
radio in this situation. 

Mr. Jennings is secondary coérdi- 
nator for Santa Barbara County. For- 
merly he was a core course teacher 
in Santa Maria Union High School, 
the same school where Mr. Feeley 
now is teaching social studies. An 
interesting sidelight to the article's 
discussion of the relative advantages 
of transcriptions and of “live” pro- 
grams is a statement from Mr. Jen- 
nings to the effect that Santa Barbara 
County is “starting at the present 
time to build a collection of transcrip- 
tions which will be selected on the 
basis of their contribution to our cur- 
riculum.” 





“fizzing” sedatives, laxatives, “body 
builders” and restoratives, health ap- 
peal in tobacco advertising, vitamin con- 
tent cosmetics, and claims for the 
medicinal values of yeast and various 
foods. It also supplied one excellent 
program of an educational nature, 
“Doctors at Work”—while a large num- 
ber of valuable educational programs 
in this same field have been produced, 
this was the only one being released at 
the time over stations which could be 
heard locally. 
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After the original discussion had been 
stimulated by this preliminary aid from 
radio, the class was ready to examine 
some of the claims they had already 
heard over the air. In consideration of 
the practice of self-medication, for in- 
stance, they were shown that the prop- 
erty of “fizzing,” in itself, has no par- 
ticular relationship to medicinal value 
and that some laxatives contain chemi- 
cals which are actually injurious. These 
discussions were based on programs so 
widely known that they were familiar 
to virtually all of the students. The 
value in analyzing broadcasts of this 
kind, from the point of view of health, 
lies principally in the conclusions drawn 
from discussion. 

The program, “Doctors at Work,” 
was valuable chiefly for the information 
it presented. But the proportion of stu- 
dents who actually had an opportunity 
to listen to it was so small that the class 
had to depend on reports from those 
who had heard it. It is obvious that 
much of value in such a program is lost 
because of the single hearing by a small 
group. Accordingly, in the next unit, 
which was devoted to study of infec- 
tious and noninfectious diseases, two 
transcriptions were used. 

In considering the causes of diseases, 
students brought out the fact that some 
diseases are not spread by direct con- 
tact with an infected person, among 
such afflictions being yellow fever. 
Many questions concerning the spread 
of this disease were raised in class dis- 
cussion, but the instructor made no 
effort at that time to answer them. The 
impulse of students to suggest possible 
answers resulted in many guesses, some 
of which were inaccurate, and all of 
which were incomplete — such state- 
ments as, “How do people get yellow 
fever ?” “Does one person give it to an- 
other ?” “I’ve never heard of the disease 
around here; how come?” “Do they 
have much of it in Florida, which is in 
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the belt of tropical fever?” “Just what 
do mosquitoes have to do with it?” 
After these and similar questions had 
been raised by the class, the recording 
of “Walter Reed” was played. 

Material presented in the transcrip- 
tion effectively answered the questions. 
In addition, it gave the students some- 
thing of an idea of what constitutes 
scientific proof, and it illustrated 
clearly the fact that scientists are in- 
terested primarily in the solution of 
problems rather than in personal gain; 
the action of Dr. Lazear and the 
soldiers who subjected themselves to 
infection, in the course of Reed’s ex- 
periment, was a striking example of 
heroism in the fight against disease. 
It can be said also that the recording 
showed clearly that medical research 
very often requires as much detective 
work as the solution of a murder mys- 
tery. 

When the class was considering 
noninfectious diseases, the subject of 
tumors and cancer came up. Questions 
were raised in class about the nature 
of the latter disease, some of its symp- 
toms, and the curative measures which 
are used. These questions, through 
reading and other means, were answered 
in such fashion that the group, as a 
whole, had some understanding of the 
problems which this disease presents. 
Attention was then focused upon the 
treatment of cancer. Several of the stu- 
dents had had, at some time, X-ray 
pictures made of themselves, and it was 
brought out that these rays are used in 
treating cancer. The point was further 
developed that radium gives off rays in 
somewhat similar fashion—rays which 
are able to penetrate solids. It de- 
veloped that some of the students knew 
that radium is used, in some fashion, in 
the treatment of cancer, but none of 
them knew very much about the sub- 
stance itself. No one knew how long 
radium has been in use, or who dis- 
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covered it. When there seemed to be 
some interest in these matters, the tran- 
scribed program, “Madame Curie,” 
was played. 

Since this recording deals almost en- 
tirely with the life of Madame Curie 
and her work with radium, a good deal 
of preparation about cancer itself was 
necessary before it was presented. The 
transcription brings out the fact that 
scientific research means endless hard 
work and sacrifice, that new ideas rarely 
receive a warm welcome, and that per- 
sonal triumph is not the reward which 
the research worker expects. The class 
felt that the most impressive feature of 
the broadcast was the magnificence of 
Madame Curie’s refusing to accept any 
great material gain from her work, ask- 
ing only that radium be used for the 
benefit of those suffering from disease. 


RAP0 is a fertile field for pertinent 
information and stimulus. The 
dramatic quality of the presentation of 
even the advertising commands atten- 
tion. People will listen to many things 
which they will not take the time to read 
—speeches, news, and plays. 

Radio has other advantages, too, as 
a teaching aid. 


One of its principal advantages to 
the teacher is its extreme flexibility. 
There is almost always some program 
offered which fits in with the topic 
under consideration. Radio has, in ad- 
dition, a quality of immediacy which is 
lacking in other sources of information. 
One who listened, for example, to the 
speeches of world leaders during the 
crisis preceding the current war had a 
front seat in the theater of history. 

There is another advantage of radio 
which is of particular value in work 
with students—to them this is a familiar 
medium ; they are usually more recep- 
tive to material which comes to them in 
this way than with something from less 


used sources such as reference books or 
periodicals. Regarding the radio as an 
instrument for amusement, they are 
favorable to material that they obtain 
from it. It is important, however, to 
guard that live programs and transcrip- 
tions used in the classroom be presented 
in a way and at a time when they make 
a definite contribution to the work of 
the class. 


BVIOUS as are the advantages 

of radio, however, there are certain 
factors which act against complete reali- 
zation in the school of the potentialities 
of instruction by radio. 

Advance preparation is essential if 
the full potentialities of any educational 
medium are to be reached. Very often 
this means stressing particular points 
which will be developed as well as mak- 
ing preparation in vocabulary and gen- 
eral background. Live radio programs 
do not give opportunity for such ad- 
vance preparation, nor can there be 
more than one hearing of them, and this 
is the one great difficulty. Much that is 
contained in any live program is lost, 
for the teacher cannot know what is 
coming, nor do the students have an op- 
portunity to re-hear the program. 

Then too, there is that very common 
difficulty in the classroom use of radio 
of fitting broadcast schedules with ap- 
propriate class period. Very frequently 
valuable programs are missed because 
students are busy in other classes at the 
time. In some areas too—certainly in 
Santa Maria—reception often is very 
poor. There are many opportunities for 
hearing out-of-school broadcasts, of 
course, but not all students own radios, 
nor can they always choose the pro- 
grams they wish because of other mem- 
bers of the family. In addition, there 
always are a number of students who 
will forget to tune in on an assigned 
program. 

The use of radio transcriptions ob- 
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viates a great many of these difficulties. 
Transcriptions can be played in ad- 
vance, thus enabling the teacher to make 
adequate preparation for presentation ; 
they can be presented during the regular 
class hour at the desired time in the 
study of a unit and when all the students 
are certain to hear them; they can be 
replayed later to emphasize some par- 
ticular point or in summarizing. 
Shortage of transcriptions is the 
greatest single difficulty in their use. 
Many excellent broadcasts are not re- 
corded at all, and it is not always easy 
to obtain suitable transcriptions when 
they are needed. Then, too, the finan- 
cial factor enters the picture; many 
schools do not have a budget for tran- 
scriptions. In any case, it is difficult for 
a single school to build up a suitably 
large collection—in some places, Santa 
Barbara County, for instance, there is 
county-wide cooperation in building a 
collection available for use in the schools 
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in that area, thus allowing each high 
school access to more records than it 
could easily own itself. 

Radio will continue to be a source 
of increasingly valuable material for 
classroom use, and its possibilities 
should be utilized to the full. But in our 
judgment the live program will con- 
tinue, for the most part, to be sup- 
plementary in nature, and the principal 
benefits will come from dependence on 
transcriptions. The classroom teacher 
can have no assurance that pupils will 
hear any live program except the rare 
suitable one which is scheduled during 
class time ; neither can a given program 
be wisely selected in terms of class goals, 
adequately prepared for, nor heard 
more than once. Transcriptions, on the 
other hand, bring the same sounds into 
the classroom to be heard by all the 
group at the time and under the cir- 
cumstances which the teacher feels most 
promising. 


Junior Colleges Grow Rapidly 


California continues to lead the nation in number and size of its junior colleges 
and in rapidity of junior college growth, according to the directory for 1941 just 
issued by the American Association of Junior Colleges. 


California is first in the nation in number of junior colleges, having 64. En- 
rollment in these institutions is 86,357. California’s increase in enrollment for 
the year is 12,688, which is greater than for any other state. 


Total enrollment in junior colleges of the country is 236,162, which is a 
doubling in the last six years and a redoubling in the last twelve. Junior college 
enrollment in 1929 was 54,438; in 1935 it had jumped to 107,807. 

Increase in national junior college enrollment for the last year has been 20.5 
per cent, a jump of 39,452 from the 196,710 students reported a year ago. This 
is almost equal to the all-time high of 41,122 reported in 1940. 

The number of junior colleges in the country is now 610, an increase of 35 
for the year, and an increase of 205 in the last 12 years. 


There are now eighteen junior colleges in the country with enrollments of 
2,000 or more. Of these, twelve are in California, these being San Bernardino 
Valley Junior College, 8,689; Los Angeles City College, 7,205; Sacramento 
Junior College, 6,897 ; Pasadena Junior College, 4,837 (8,131 including its eleventh 
and twelfth grades) ; Chaffey District Junior College (Ontario), 4,316; Fullerton 
Junior College, 3,967; Long Beach Junior College, 3,948; San Francisco Junior 
College, 3,455; San Mateo Junior College, 3,091; Modesto Evening Junior Col- 
lege, 3,009; San Diego Vocational Junior College, 2,848; and Salinas Evening 


Junior College, 2,822. 

















Producing a Thirty-Minute 
Weekly Broadcast <2 scuasp ews 


HE Glendale public schools went 
on the air December 7, 1939, in- 

itiating a series of weekly thirty-minute 
broadcasts. From December 7, 1939, 
to May 23, 1940, twenty-four half-hour 
and five fifteen-minute broadcasts were 
presented. Over six hundred students 
participated in these programs of music, 
drama, and student discussion. October 
3, 1940, the second year of the series 
began, and by April 1, 1941, twenty- 
six weekly broadcasts had been pre- 
sented with nearly seven hundred par- 
ticipants. The number of participants 
on each program has varied from two 
students presenting a program of re- 
corded music, to 107 boys and girls in 
a junior high school broadcast. 

Broadcasting is a modern medium of 
communication and, as such, should be 
understood by all people. It is the sin- 
cere belief of all who have worked in 
the Glendale broadcast series that ex- 
perience behind the scenes in actual 
broadcasting has broadened the appre- 
ciation of radio and developed the per- 
sonal skill of practically every partici- 
pant. In addition, the broadcasts have 
been a valued contact between the school 
and the community. Although radio 
broadcasting is a comparatively recent 
development in the Glendale schools, 
the supervisors of the work feel con- 
fident that radio is to become a per- 
manent part of the school program. Ex- 
perience and study by educators, and 
an increase in school facilities, will no 
doubt bring about the development of a 
radio department in most systems. 

In Glendale, while learning the first 
steps in radio production, the schools 
have followed this program. 





q Because of the able manner in 
which their production has been or- 
ganized the weekly thirty-minute 
radio programs conducted by the 
schools of Glendale have become 
recognized as forming one of the fin- 
est school broadcast series in Cali- 
fornia. As is described in this article, 
most of the direction of this broadcast 
series comes from the Glendale Junior 
College classes in radio production, 
of which Mr. Lewis is the instructor. 
Mr. Lewis has an additional amount 
of personal responsibility for the pro- 
grams in that he is chairman of the 
City’s Committee on Radio Produc- 
tions. 

Since 1936 Mr. Lewis has been a 
member of the Committee on Stand- 
ards for Motion Pictures and News- 
papers of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. He has written 
a number of articles on stage lighting 
equipment, choral speech, et cetera 
and is co-author with Helen Rand of 
“Film and School” (published for the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish by D. Appleton-Century Co. in 
1937). 





"THE present organization for radio 

production in the Glendale schools 
is centralized in a City Committee on 
Radio. The members are the superin- 
tendent of schools and one representa- 
tive from each school participating in 
broadcasts —two high schools, four 
junior high schools, and the junior col- 
lege. This committee establishes policy 
for the series of programs, plans the 
schedule of broadcasts, and coordinates 
radio activities. Each representative 
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serves as supervisor of programs pre- 
sented by his school and assists his col- 
leagues in preparing scripts for produc- 
tion. At the end of the year the com- 
mittee evaluates the programs presented 
and makes plans for the year to come. 

Through the cooperation of the Glen- 
dale Parks and Recreation Department, 
the schools broadcast from the stage of 
the Glendale’ Civic Auditorium which 
serves as a studio. The equipment be- 
longing to the auditorium—amplifiers, 
microphones, music stands—is made 
available for these broadcasts, and a 
professional radio engineer employed by 
the Civic Auditorium is there to operate 
it. The local station, KIEV, provides 
thirty minutes air time each week and 
presents the school broadcast as a public 
service feature. The station itself in- 
stalled and maintains the telephone and 
broadcast lines between its studios and 
the civic auditorium. 

During the experimental period of 
developing the school series of broad- 
casts, the supervisory committee has 
found a variety program to be most 
satisfactory. Each program is planned 
to reflect several aspects of school ac- 
tivity, and departments share responsi- 
bility for the preparation of the broad- 
cast. A typical presentation might in- 
clude a series of numbers by one or two 
musical groups, a dramatic sketch, or a 
student discussion, and appropriate con- 
tinuity to unify the production. As the 
staff and students acquire skill in radio 
production, programs which develop a 
single theme will be undertaken. 

Glendale School broadcasts are 
twenty-five minutes long, plus an addi- 
tional two minutes of announcements of 
community interest from the Parks and 
Recreation Department, read by junior 
college radio class members. Rehearsals 
are conducted in the schools, usually 
over a public address system. On the 
afternoon of production the cast and 
staff meet on the stage of the Civic Au- 
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ditorium to polish and dress-rehearse 
the production immediately before the 
broadcast. Only about two hours is 
available for this final rehearsal, so the 
period can be used only to adjust the 
performers to studio conditions and to 
make a final check on the timing of the 
show. 

The final rehearsals and the broad- 
cast are supervised by the junior col- 
lege class in radio production. A stu- 
dent staff is appointed from the class 
for each broadcast ; a student producer 
is in full charge in the studio; a clerk 
times the rehearsals and the broadcast 
and fills out a formal report at the close 
of the program; announcers, usually 
two in number, read the “commercials” 
and open and close the broadcast; a 
sound effects staff is available when nec- 
essary ; and a studio crew of from one 
to four members sets up and takes down 
chairs, platforms, and music stands, and 
supervises the doors of the studio dur- 
ing time on the air. 

The college radio class, in addition to 
supervising productions, writes copy for 
“commercials” for the sponsor and pre- 
pares scripts for the college productions. 
Class work includes, in addition, regular 
practice in radio speaking, writing, 
acting, and production, and analysis of 
commercial broadcasts. 

Scripts prepared by all schools are 
submitted to this radio class two weeks 
before a broadcast. With each script 
is a report sheet carrying the names of 
the participants, the estimated length of 
each unit in the production, and a com- 
plete list of musical numbers. Addi- 
tional copies of each final script are sub- 
mitted in advance to the station, the 
sponsor, the engineer, and the college 
production staff members. The student 
producer appointed for the show ob- 
tains clearance from the station of any 
music used in the production. 

The preparation of broadcasts is only 
a part of the work involved in present- 




















ing programs, for an audience must be 
created. Listeners to the school pro- 
grams are attracted through a program 
of publicity in each school. Advance 
stories on each broadcast are carried 
by school papers; announcements are 
made through school bulletins and as- 
semblies; students take home special 
announcements to their parents, and 
Parent-Teacher organizations are sent 
special notices of the broadcasts. 


HE actual broadcast of a school 

program is only a small part of the 
educational process involved. The ad- 
vance preparation offers the most vital 
opportunity for student learning. But 
the experience is not complete until an 
analysis of the program is made by stu- 
dents and instructors after the presenta- 
tion over the air. 

An “air check” of each Glendale 
school broadcast is made by the students 
in the college class in recording. After 
the broadcast, the students who partici- 
pated hear themselves as they sounded 
to their listening audience. A major 
part of the educational value of broad- 
casting is derived by the students from 
a critical study of their work after the 
excitement of the actual broadcast has 
worn off. These recordings, filed by the 
Audio-Visual Aids Library of the 
school system, make an important per- 
manent record of production. 

Recordings play another important 
role in school broadcasting during vaca- 
tion periods. No attempt is made to 
continue programs during the summer 
months, but the Glendale schools broad- 
cast during Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and Easter vacations, and on holidays 
that fall on broadcast dates. Two 
methods of filling vacation engagements 
have been used successfully. Before a 
vacation, when all students are availa- 
ble, an entire broadcast is prepared and 
recorded on 16-inch, 33% r. p. m. discs 
so that the transcribed broadcast can be 
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played by the station at the scheduled 
date and time. Three college broadcasts 
have been presented by transcription 
this year. Another convenient vacation 
presentation is a program of recorded 
music presented by one or more com- 
mentators who have written continuity 
presenting one composer, one type of 
music, or music appropriate to an in- 
teresting theme. 

Thirty minutes on the air each week 
represents a great number of hours of 
preparation. The conditions of radio 
broadcasting—the absence of the per- 
sonal audience, the brevity of the pro- 
gram, the seeming simplicity of the 
techniques involved—give students and, 
sometimes, faculty supervisors a feel- 
ing that only a minimum amount of 
preparation and rehearsal is needed 
for presenting an adequate production. 
Quite the opposite is true. While radio 
technique seems simple, only careful 
selection of materials, skilful writing of 
scripts, and many intensive rehearsals 
of the entire production can make an 
effective broadcast. 

Whenever possible, all rehearsals 
should be conducted in a studio situa- 
tion, with live microphones being used 
and with a full staff, exactly as the pro- 
gram will be presented. Many schools 
have a public address system that will 
permit rehearsal in one room while the 
producer or instructor monitors from 
an adjoining room. This process of 
listening to a program without seeing 
the performers is an important aid to 
the producer of a broadcast. 


‘TS experience in the Glendale 
schools convinces us that broad- 
casting is completely worth-while—to 
students as motivation to perfect their 
speaking, writing, acting, and musical 
performing, and to the community as a 
convenient means whereby citizens may 
keep in touch with the activities in their 
public schools. 








By Radio 


VERY friend of education would 

like to look into some crystal ball 
and see how to realize the wonderful 
achievements made possible for educa- 
tion by radio. These should include 
vitalized instruction in the schools and 
the extension of radio learning oppor- 
tunities to millions of adults, most of 
whose formal education has ended. But 
before any prophecy is ventured, the 
prophet should bid the friend of educa- 
tion to brace himself for a shock. He 
will be disillusioned at one moment and 
dazzled at the next by what is prophe- 
sied. And having seen the future, it is 
hoped that every friend of education 
will leave the house of magic with a pro- 
found sense of his own personal respon- 
sibility for the fulfillment of the visions 
he has seen. 

When radio came into being, many 
thought of it as a sure-and-easy way of 
making education universal, a newly dis- 
covered royal road to learning. Since 
everyone listens to radio it seems reason- 
able to presume that everyone will be 
educated by what he hears. Learning 
is as simple as listening, and no special 
skill is required for listening. People 
must learn how to read before they can 
understand print, but ears are all that 
one needs for hearing. Since everyone 
has ears, the millenium of mass educa- 
tion through radio is at hand. And so 
it appears on the surface of the crystal 
ball. But researchers must probe 
beneath the surface; and when that 
is done impartially, the unsuspecting 
friend of education is shocked and dis- 
illusioned by what is found. 

It is not enough to bring ears and 
radio together, if one would educate. 
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The Future of Education 


4 By LEONARD POWER 





4q As the author of this article points 
out, radio offers no royal road to 
learning, no more than do any other 
of the numerous aids to learning that 
have been developed throughout the 
years—although this is not surpris- 
ing, for probably we never will find 
any device which will make for effec- 
tive learning without corresponding 
purpose and effort. But even though 
the radio is not going to help every- 
one gain an education, painlessly 
and rapidly, still there is a great 
future for “education by radio” once 
we have learned to use this marvel- 
ous teaching instrument that has been 
placed in our hands. A glance at the 
form this future is likely to take is 
given the reader in Dr. Power's highly 
interesting article. 

The author is assistant to the chair- 
man and codrdinator of research of 
the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. Although 
Dr. Power writes as an out-of-state 
author, still he is known to Califor- 
nians for his fine address, on a topic 
similar to the one he discusses here, 
at last summer's Stanford Conference 
on Radio and Education. 





Having abolished the reading difficul- 
ties, we find still that the effectiveness 
of education by radio remains limited 
by language difficulties, by conceptual 
skills, and by the attitude of the listener 
toward things educational. It is only 
when the mind understands the radio 
program that education takes place, and 
this, by the very nature of radio listen- 
ing, must be of the listener’s own free 
will and desire. Even a simple informa- 
tional program gets its meaning from 
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the informational background of the 
listener—from what psychologists call 
the listener’s apperceptive mass. 

By way of illustration, consider the 
pyramid. Its capstone is a little pyramid. 
It is complete in itself, and in itself it 
has all of the external distinguishing 
marks of a pyramid. Yet the large pyra- 
mid of which it is but the capstone would 
not be complete without it, and the little 
capstone gets its meaning as a capstone, 
as it gets its physical support, from 
every other stone in the pyramid of 
which it is a part. In a sense, every 
other stone in the pyramid is laid for 
the sole purpose of supporting and giv- 
ing meaning to the capstone. Likewise, 
the sole purpose of the capstone is to 
make the pyramid whole, to give it 
meaning as a pyramid. 


ISTENER research, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
has revealed the disillusioning fact that 
educational radio reaches those persons 
who are already educated, not those who 
need education. It is true that the less 
educated persons listen the most to 
radio. But in all their hours of listening 
they are less likely to dial in educational 
broadcasts than are the educated per- 
sons. On the other hand, those who 
listen less to radio, but who seek educa- 
tional programs, hear more of them. 
And this lack of the full realization of 
education by radio for those who need 
it the most is due in part to the fact 
that certain educational chickens are 
coming home to roost. These are the 
chickens who didn’t like what was done 
to them while they were cooped up and 
formally educated. 

A countless number of frustrations 
during the compulsory school period 
have contributed to making a countless 
number of individuals less receptive to 
anything and everything which bears an 
educational label. But many such per- 
sons have retained their love of learning, 
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their inquisitiveness, and their desires 
for personal understanding and im- 
provement. Research proves that they 
use radio for “education” from their 
own point of view. Having rejected the 
kind of education the schools offer, ac- 
cording to ample testimony, they have 
set up certain objectives for themselves 
which contribute to their personal de- 
velopment and growth. 

When the programs are listed from 
which the less well educated persons 
say they are learning, educators will 
be astonished by many of the titles. 
People listen to quiz programs to get 
little bits of information for use in their 
social contacts. They listen to daytime 
serials because they hope to find advice 
on their personal affairs. The pseudo- 
psychological programs which often are 
broadcast, and little approved by pro- 
fessional psychologists, have a very wide 
and enthusiastic following. The result 
presents a paradoxical situation of a 
large proportion of our adult population 
unwilling to accept radio education 
planned by educators, but trying to use 
the education they can get from com- 
mercial broadcasters for their personal 
advice and guidance on many of their 
problems. Such a paradox has profound 
implications for the future of education 
by radio. 


(RANTING the premise that edu- 
cation in the past has been ad- 
ministered in such unpalatable doses 
that millions abhored it, what adjust- 
ments are in sight? 

In the first place, there is evidence 
that radio educators are accepting the 
broadest possible definition of educa- 
tion. To them any program which con- 
tributes to educational objectives is an 
educational program. Researchers are 
starting from where the listeners are. 
Having discovered that the listeners 
reject what educators give them and 
accept something else, the researchers 
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find that their next step is to discover 
the educational elements or attributes 
in the (so-called) non-educational pro- 
grams. 

Some of these elements are now 
known. They include repetition, conti- 
nuity, human interest and emotional ap- 
peal, and as simple a program structure 
as can be used safely to carry the not too 
heavy ideational load. By contrast with 
the academic concept, which emphasizes 
sequence and logical structure, the new 
program concept emphasizes continuity 
and psychological appeal, with such a 
gradual stepping up of concepts that the 
listener is unaware of breaks. And, after 
all, it was largely the artifical breaks of 
grades and semesters and courses, with 
their accompanying examinations and 
cold-storage credits, which were most 
disliked by those who failed to take such 
hurdles in their stride. Radio education 
is really freed from such impediments, 
and it remains to be seen whether or 
not educators can realize that fact. 

Yet these facts are not presented in 
and effort to exclude a proper extension 
of educational facilities of the formal 
type on education’s own stations. The 
saturation point of adult education has 
not yet been even approximated. Radio 
will remove many barriers and effect 
many economies. A small radio staff, 
housed in a small building, may be- 
come the educational equivalent of a 
large teaching staff and the physical 
facilities required to house a large stu- 
dent body. It is safe to predict that 
many a school system in a community 
having a population of 25,000 or more 
will own and operate its radio station. 
Often this will be done in codperation 
with adjoining school districts, for the 
radio knows no political boundaries. 
Here is a field in which experiments 
with state and Federal aid should be 
made soon. The evidence of what may 
be expected in the future comes from 
Kentucky, where a university already 
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has set up the first unit of what may 
become a short-wave network. 


S we advance in the use of radio 

for educational purposes, we proba- 
bly will find that music instruction by 
radio will come first. Evidence at hand 
shows that much progress in this field 
already has been made, particularly with 
regard to service to the small country 
schools. Several county music super- 
visors are personally directing radio 
music instruction for every student in 
the county. Where this is being done, 
at least once a week the radio overcomes 
the limitations of inadequacies in teacher 
training and equipment. The teacher 
in the one-teacher school is receiving 
regular instruction by a master teacher 
who has every musical instrument she 
needs at the studio, including the wealth 
of live station talent, recordings, and 
the best live talent selected from the 
schools. At least one county supervisor, 
in codperation with a radio station and 
a committee of teachers from small 
schools, has prepared a comprehensive 
manual covering the broadcasts for the 
year. This free listener aid, together 
with free song books in the hands of 
every child, equalizes musical educa- 
tional opportunity for thousands of 
children, and at a very negligible cost 
per capita. 

In addition to what has been done 
locally, the networks and all of the 
schools of the air feature music educa- 
tion by radio. Prophetic of future note- 
worthy accomplishments in this field 
are the results of what Dr. Joseph 
Maddy actually accomplished in teach- 
ing in instruments of band and orches- 
tra by radio. So effectively was this 
done that hundreds of communities are 
employing local directors of instru- 
mental music to carry on the music edu- 
cation of thousands of students who 
have passed the elementary stages of 
radio instruction. And the net results 
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of this radio effort by a master teacher 
have been hundreds of bands and or- 
chestras, thousands of local concerts, 
and an extension of the riches of music 
to localities that otherwise never would 
have enjoyed them. Yes, there is a very 
great promise for the future of music 
education by radio. 


| oder gina forecast of this prophecy 
will be ventured in the field of 
civil and community education. 

Perhaps adult radio education con- 
cerning economic, political, and social 
problems will develop first. The major 
networks have recognized these needs 
and listeners may now tune in each 
Thursday night to a program which 
heretofore was heard only by those 
who could attend New York Town 
Hall. It is unwise to conjecture at this 
time regarding forum developments on 
the networks, but one change in policy 
is worth noting. In the interest of the 
listeners, Town Hall will devote three 
programs to each major subject. 

Some programs probably will be 
added and the form of others will be 
modified, but it is reasonable to predict 
that discussion programs will be con- 
tinued. With respect to such programs 
there are two urgent needs. There is a 
need for more discussion of the prob- 
lems of local communities on local 
forums, and there is need for larger 
audiences to all forum programs. Re- 
search studies by Dr. Frank Ernest Hill 
show that forum programs are of in- 
terest to listening groups, and the ex- 
tension of the audience probably will 
come through the formation of more 
listening groups. Such a development 
already is being directed by institutions 
having major interests in fields of civic 
improvement. These institutions will 
set up more discussion group nuclei in 
the future. 

There is a second civil and community 
educational need of radio that is just 


beginning to emerge as a recognized 
problem. This need includes adult edu- 
cation in the use and function of com- 
munity institutions — particularly of 
schools, colleges, libraries, and mu- 
seums. Utilities and other forms of 
community service also should be con- 
sidered, to determine their proper rela- 
tionship and status in our contemporary 
society, with its mass production 
economy. 

The first recognition of this need on 
the part of radio has come from the 
networks. Already master “vulgariz- 
ers,” in the best sense of the term, are 
enabling the whole country to share in 
the fruits of scientific research through 
such programs as “The Human Adven- 
ture” and “Unlimited Horizons.” The 
former originates in one institution, the 
University of Chicago, and the latter is 
produced in codperation with the Uni- 
versity of California, Stanford Univer- 
sity, and California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Such programs show a trend 
that will lead eventually to the extension 
of every college campus. 

Librarians already have recognized 
the part radio can play in educating the 
public in the use of their facilities. A 
committee of librarians has produced 
an excellent book on radio and the li- 
brary, at which have been added several 
books by individual librarians. 

Adult and juvenile radio education 
in vocational guidance will be extended 
in the future. This is evidenced by the 
program, “On Your Job,” by Dr. Harry 
B. Kitson and Dr. Frank Ernest Hill, 
and by the guidance programs of most 
of the colleges which broadcast. A 
minor emphasis, but one of great im- 
portance, for vocational radio programs 
will stress the art of living together in 
an industrial society. This cohesive 
power of radio may serve to counter- 
balance many of the divisive forces con- 
comitant with specialization. 

Civil and community education will 
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include also materials covering the 
status of the family, public health, and 
safety. Programs dealing with family 
life will be patterned after day-time 
serials. Some idea of what such pro- 
grams will be like in the future may be 
gained from mentioning among those 
now emerging the “Family Life Forum” 
series of the University of Oklahoma 
and the “Children Today, Parents To- 
morrow” series of the University of 
Utah and Station WSL. 

Programs on public health and safety 
already are receiving even more atten- 
tion from their respective government 
agencies than are educational programs 
from state departments of education. 


WE have explored briefly some of 

the probable developments in 
music education and in civic education 
by radio. It may be advisable now to 
go back to what was reported earlier 
and to reconsider what the great body of 
listeners who are most in need of edu- 
cation are listening to—listening from 
mixed motives which cluster around a 
wish for self-improvement. Any such 
desire is a driving force for education. 
Any self-improvement achieved is an 
educational objective attained. What 
then should be done about such pro- 
grams—treferring to programs which 
are outlawed by most educators ? 

In the first place, there are some 
things the researchers would advise 
against doing. One of these is to outlaw 
any program without putting on some- 
thing better. And it should also be 
stated here that there are no scientific 
studies to prove that these shows 
actually are detrimental. It is known 
that if educators want to interest women 
who listen to daytime serials they should 
write daytime serials which embody the 
interest elements of present programs 
and also live up to our social and psy- 
chological program standards. The fact 
that a researcher like Dr. Paul F. 
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Lazarsfeld in his Radio and the Printed 
Page is pointing out these considera- 
tions to serious readers augurs well. 

It is well to remind ourselves, in con- 
clusion, that no new invention affects 
society merely by its existence. For the 
promotion of education by the use of 
printed materials, men have built schools 
and libraries. In order to popularize edu- 
cation in art and science, men have built 
great art galleries, museums, “houses of 
magic,” planetariums, aquariums, and 
zoos. The educational values which the 
people desire to preserve are protected 
and fostered with institutions. Radio 
eventually will be one of them but prob- 
ably not as a separate institution in the 
sense that colleges or libraries are separ- 
ate from each other. Instead, com- 
mercial stations will continue to have 
their educational program departments. 
These will be coordinate with those of 
entertainment. And each of the major 
educational institutions will have its 
radio department, coordinate with other 
instructional divisions. Station staffs 
will not be complete without educational 
directors. School systems will not be 
complete without radio directors. 

In closing, it should be pointed out 
that up to the present time much of the 
advance in education by radio has been 
made when the broadcasters on our edu- 
cational team were carrying the ball. It 
is high time for educators to make a 
few touchdowns on other playing fields 
than those around which they have 
erected institutional fences. The future 
of education by radio will be governed 
by the extent to which educators and 
leaders of related fields grasp the idea 
of the essential place of radio in educa- 
tion. If they follow the guidance of 
those researchers who are making ex- 
ploratory studies, there will be a bright 
future for all kinds of education for all 
kinds of people, by radio. 


we Sloan & Pearce, Inc., New York, 
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T is axiomatic that no disagreement 

can be resolved until the fundamental 
issues involved have been identified. 
This makes it surprising indeed that it 
is not possible to find anywhere in print: 
a comprehensive statement of the issues 
at stake in the long-extended contro- 
versy between the secondary schools 
and colleges and universities in Cali- 
fornia over admission bases. 

The number of articles written on 
this subject is extensive, but in many 
instances these statements touch only 
lightly on certain aspects of the problem, 
and in other cases, as for example Pro- 
fessor Washburn’s recent article,’ they 
are interesting but ignore entirely sev- 
eral of the main issues. It seems that 
just now is a peculiarly appropriate time 
to examine the basic issues involved 
in the controversy, so this is attempted 
in what follows. : 

Perhaps it is an oversimplification to 
state that probably there are only two 
main issues on which there is disagree- 
ment, but for our present purposes such 
an organization appears most useful. 

It is understood, of course, that in 
California the term “college admis- 
sion” applies quite as much to accession 
to junior status in college as to initial 
acceptance as freshman student. This 
inevitably must be the case so long as 
admission to “junior certificate status” 
in certain specialized college majors 
reaches down below the college level in 
its enumeration of specific subjects re- 
quired. At present these requirements 
involve even the ninth grade of the Cali- 
fornia high school program. 

__1 Oliver M. Washburn, “Predictive Value of 


High School Subjects,” California Journal of 
C7? team Education, 15 :400-402, November, 





College Admission Issues 
In California 





q By WILLIAM R. ODELL 





q For a long time there has been con- 
siderable controversy between the 
high schools of California and the 
University in regard to University 
admission policies. And although the 
University has made concessions, 
notable among them being a certain 
amount of freedom granted the Co- 
operating Schools and the creation of 
the Office of Relations with Schools, 
the argument still persists. The pres- 
ent statement deals with the problem 
as the high schools see it. This article 
comes at a fortunate time, inciden- 
tally, for announcement has but re- 
cently been made of the appointment 
by President Robert Gordon Sproul of 
a special committee which, among 
other things, is to consider the matter 
of admission bases. 

Dr. Odell, one of the “Journal's” 
associate editors, is assistant super- 
intendent in charge of senior high 
school and adult education in the 
Oakland school system. He has had 
ample opportunity in Oakland to 
study the effect of college admission 
policies on the high schools, and last 
summer, while attending the work- 
shop in Southern California which 
was conducted for representatives 
from the Codperating Schools, he had 
a chance to judge the reaction to this 
problem of others who like himself 
have given much study to the matter 
of admissions. Dr. Odell came to 
Oakland from Columbia University. 
where he was assistant professor of 
Education. 





THE first issue may be stated as fol- 

lows : Does a closely prescribed pat- 
tern of high school subjects with speci- 
fied minimum marks provide the best 
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basis of selecting students for college 
and university ? 

This statement of the issue ordinarily 
touches off an argument wherein college 
admission officers protest vehemently 
that only a small proportion of the total 
units for admission or for junior cer- 
tificate status are so prescribed. But to 
those in public schools this begs the 
issue, for the fact remains that so long 
as the colleges even encourage a par- 
ticular pattern of high school subjects, 
just so long will the colleges be interfer- 
ing with the easy development by the 
high schools of a more effective pro- 
gram of education—interfering even 
for the nonacademic students, to say 
nothing of the college-preparatory stu- 
dents. 

It seems entirely fair to lay at the door 
of the colleges which persist in defining 
a good high school education in terms 
chiefly or solely of “subjects taken” and 
“marks achieved” the major share of 
the blame for a too-long continued lay 
concept of high school education in 
those precise terms. And on that ac- 
count we find many high schools and 
junior colleges in California willing 
but unable to modify their offerings to 
meet the known needs of their students, 
both college and noncollege alike. 

There is not space sufficient here to 
examine in complete detail the case that 
can be made against prescribing admis- 
sion or junior certificate requirements 
in terms of high school subjects taken 
and marks received. Suffice it to say 
that substantial evidence exists to unseat 
our confidence in this traditional basis 
of admission for any group of students. 
That the same subject pattern can be 
justified for all college students alike— 
those interested in engineering, chem- 
istry, art, history, home economics, busi- 
ness administration, et cetera—is even 
less tenable. 

All of the relevant facts concerning 
the above cannot be reviewed here, but 
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it is essential that they be considered 
jointly by the colleges and the secondary 
school people, so that an agreement 
ultimately can be reached that will be 
satisfactory to both. High school prin- 
cipals and teachers are as much con- 
cerned as college professors that their 
students be properly chosen and prop- 
erly prepared for college. If anything, 
high school people are more concerned ; 
when students fail in college, the high 
school, not the college, ordinarily is 
blamed. 

And no high school principal or 
teacher anywhere believes a student can 
prepare for engineering without a con- 
siderable amount of mathematics and 
science or that any student can be suc- 
cessful in any college course unless he 
can read, write, and speak effectively. 

Nevertheless, many principals and 
teachers do believe that the college has 
no justification at all in setting up any 
actual or implied requirement, whether 
it be for admission alone or for some 
subsequent stage, in terms of a specified 
pattern of high school subjects and 
marks. Against this, to summarize, they 
have three objections: 

1. Such a prescription in effect takes the 
making of the high school program out of 
the hands of high school people. 

2. There are good reasons to believe that 
such a prescription does not serve the pur- 
pose for which it is intended by the colleges 
(i. e., the selection of the best possible stu- 
dents for college generally) as well as some 
other basis which can be devised. 

3. Such a prescription greatly retards the 
development of a high school offering better 
suited to the needs of noncollege students. 


N all of the foregoing, the second 

issue in this whole controversy is 
strongly implied. It may be stated as 
follows: Shall the University of Cali- 
fornia alone, or even all of the colleges 
and universities together, make the de- 
cision concerning admission bases, or 
shall the secondary schools be a full 
party to the bargain? 
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This statement of the issue, as in the 
case of the first, has a stock answer on 
the part of university authorities. Usu- 
ally it is two-fold: (1) The colleges will 
be happy to welcome any workable sug- 
gestions or proposals by the secondary 
school people, and (2) Why! the pres- 
ent situation was arrived at through just 
such a cooperative fashion during past 
years. 

To those on the outside looking in 
this is cold comfort indeed, and, in fact, 
again it seems to beg the issue com- 
pletely. 

In the first place, the matter of ar- 
riving at any workable alternative ad- 
mission plan requires codperative work 
over a period of years with both college 
and secondary school officials partici- 
pating wholeheartedly throughout. Un- 
less this is done no proposal has any 
possible chance of being successful be- 
cause the spirit of any new plan quite 
as much as its letter must be given a 
fair trial once a plan is determined upon. 
It seems obvious to most that no plan, 
however sound inherently, could be pro- 
posed to the universities and colleges 
for trial with any hope of success un- 
less extensive ground-work had been 
done in advance at the college end as 
well as at the high school end. 

The frequently abortive studies that 
have been made on varying aspects of 
college success by college admission offi- 
cers when the high schools have not 
known of the studies nor been consulted 
when they were being planned is good 
evidence on the point. And the incon- 
clusiveness of the so-called California 
Codperating School Study—which had 
the tolerance only, rather than the nec- 
essary deep understanding of the col- 
leges and universities — provides still 
further proof. 

The second section of the customary 
answer to the issue as stated fails to 
bring conviction to those who are at 
all conversant with the changes that con- 
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stantly are being made in admission re- 
quirements within the colleges and uni- 
versities., For example, consider the 
changes that were made during the past 
summer and announced in the July, 
1940, issue of California Notes. 

The following were there announced : 

Pages 6 and 7: Change in prerequisites for 
Mathematics 3A—an increase to two years of 
algebra required by several colleges and de- 
partments, this to begin August, 1941. 

Pages 16, 17, and 19: Changes in Junior 
Certificate Requirements, effective September, 
1940—natural science, mark of “B” or higher ; 
foreign language, mark of “B” or higher. 
Note: Evidently hereafter C’s are permissive 
only in English, history, and mathematics. 

A second illustration emerges as the 
result of an analysis of the pamphlet 
issued by the Office of Relations with 
Schools in August, 1940—Prerequisites 
and Recommended Subjects. The fol- 
lowing changes are reported therein: 

Page 6: College of Chemistry—the mathe- 
matics requirement is increased one year; 
(b) College of Engineering—the mathe- 
matics requirement is increased one-half year 
and fully specified as to courses needed. 

Page 14: College of Mining—the mathe- 
matics requirement is raised from three and 
one-half years with no course prescribed to 
four years with all prescribed. 

Changes such as these affect the high 
school program of thousands of stu- 
dents and complicate matters in every 
high school within the state. To make 
a change such as the first, to go into 
effect within a year, can only be termed 
appalling. Certainly such changes 
should not be made so lightly. For, 
to the best evidence available, none of 
these changes represents more than an 
unsubstantiated hunch, not of the uni- 
versity as a whole, but of small self- 
interest groups who hardly likely have 
been able to make any comprehensive 
investigation of basic evidence available 
on the point. Nor were the changes, so 
far as can be determined, made the sub- 
ject of proper discussion in an Affilia- 
tion Committee meeting nor referred 
for consideration to high school authori- 
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ties through the Office of Relations. 

The foregoing is stated thus bluntly, 
not to be contentious, but to make quite 
specific the negation to the oft-repeated 
assertion that secondary school people 
in California do enter always into the 
consideration of changes in admission 
requirements of the universities and 
colleges. The plain fact of the matter 
is that this simply is not the case. The 
machinery that exists for so doing either 
is not functioning or is not adequate for 
the task. And to secondary school peo- 
ple it appears that the colleges and uni- 
versities have a responsibility within 
their own groups to establish a better 
and more unified scheme for determin- 
ing departmental and school admission 
bases and requirements. Admittedly 
this is difficult in large institutions, but 
it is none the less essential. 


N direct answer to the question of 
whether the University of California 
alone, or even all of the colleges and 
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universities together, shall make the de- 
cision concerning admission matters, it 
seems obvious to secondary school peo- 
ple that there is every advantage from 
the college’s point of view in making the 
decision codperatively, with every school 
group in the state participating. It is 
unnecessary, surely, to labor this point 
at length. The need for a unified school 
system in the State from the nursery 
school through the graduate division of 
the university is everywhere recognized 
and acknowledged. And quite as much 
is it agreed to be the responsibility of 
the University of California to lead 
rather than follow in this whole enter- 
prise. 

The secondary school people in Cali- 
fornia simply await an invitation from 
the colleges and universities to embark 
on a wholeheartedly codperative study 
of the problem over the years ahead. 
They neither have developed, nor by the 
very nature of the case can develop 
alone, a plan that will work. 


New Books in the Language Arts Field 


Among the new books that will be of particular interest to teachers of English 
and of related courses in the secondary school are the following which have been 
received recently in the offices of the JoURNAL: 

Activity Notebook, by Edna L. Sterling and Don W. Emery. Henry Holt 
and Company, 1940; 260 pages. (A workbook for the English class, planned to 
accompany the authors’ guide to English Usage.) 

Enrn As You Learn Writing, by Dorothy Banker. Saunders Press, Claremont, 


California, 1940. Price, $1.00; 95 pages. 


English for American Y outh, by Sarah Augusta Taintor and Kate M. Monro. 
The Macmillan Company, 1940. Price, $1.68; 550 pages. 

The Growing Vocabulary, by Archibald Hart and F. Arnold Lejeune. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc., New York, 1940. Price, $1.00; 126 pages. 

Guide to English Usage, by Edna L. Sterling and Don W. Emery. Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., 1940. Price, $1.20; 361 pages. 

A Guide to Materials for Teaching English to Refugees, by Fanne Aronoff, 
Gilbert Convers, and Nora Hodges. Committee for Refugee Education, Inc., 1940. 
Price, 50 cents ; 36 pages. (A detailed bibliography. ) 

Language for Use, by J. Paul Leonard and Rachel Salisbury. Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 1940. Price, $1.24; 350 pages. 

The Play’s the Thing, by Joseph Mersand. No. 5, The Modern Drama Chap- 
books, 284 Montauk Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, 1940; 39 pages. 

Romance, by Thomas H. Briggs, Max J. Herzberg, Lucile Prim Jackson, and 


Emma Miller Bolenius. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. Price, $2.00 ; 732 pages. 
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Specialists Favor Democracy 





In Administration <5, wav c Moser 


HAT degree of teacher partici- 

pation in school administration 
do specialists in the fields of school ad- 
ministration, supervision, curriculum, 
guidance, and instruction recommend? 
Is their theory of administration con- 
sistent with the desires of teachers and 
administrators ? 


To be able to answer these questions 
the author sent a check sheet, listing 
fifty representative functions of school 
administration, to forty specialists in 
education in twenty-four institutions of 
higher learning in the United States. 
Not only was the purpose of this study 
to set up a statement of the point of 
view for which administrators should 
strive, but also there was the intention 
of providing a gauge by means of which 
the actual opinions of teachers and of 
administrators can be measured. 


That the judgments of these special- 
ists in education form a valid measuring 
stick can hardly be questioned when we 
realize that all these individuals are 
well known in their respective fields, 
that they represent outstanding schools 
of education throughout the country, 
and that all are known for their pub- 
lished manuscripts. These experts con- 
tinuously are studying and appraising 
the theories and practical applications 
of all phases of the educational pro- 
gram, and, as a rule, they are not con- 
ditioned by existing ulterior motives 
and influences. 


HE educators were asked to check 
the type of participation they would 
recommend for each one of the fifty 
administrative functions listed on the 
check sheet, and replies or completed 





4 Feeling the importance of having 
democracy in school administration 
if our schools are to teach democracy 
to their pupils, the writer of this 
article undertook an investigation to 
determine the nature and extent of 
teacher participation in the develop- 
ment of policies, plans, and prac- 
tices affecting the various functions 
in school administration and to ascer- 
tain what types of participation are 
recommended by teachers and ad- 
ministrators. To furnish criteria from 
educational authority as to how much 
teacher participation in administra- 
tion is theoretically desirable, he 
sought the guidance of forty special- 
ists in education in twenty-four col- 
leges and universities. Their recom- 
mendations, together with an occa- 
sional suggestion of what administra- 
tors and teachers themselves have to 
say, form the present article. 

Dr. Moser is principal of the Pitts- 
burg Evening High School and head 
of the Mathematics Department in the 
Pittsburg High School. Before accept- 
ing this position in 1938, he was relief 
principal of the elementary schools 
of Burlingame, and prior to that he 
was superintendent of schools at 
Shelby, Montana. 





forms were received from thirty-five 
of them. The table which accompanies 
this article shows how the group checked 
each of the fifty items according to a 
four-point scale of “democracy.” Since 
not all experts checked all questions, 
ratings are presented in percentages to 
make for a more ready comparison 
from item to item. 

The four-point scale on which the 
administrators checked their judgments 
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in regard to each of the fifty items 
provided the following alternatives 
(to quote from the check list itself) ; 
(1) “Teachers and administrators co- 
operate, both in developing program 
and in final decision”; (2) “Teachers 
and administrators codperate in de- 
veloping program, but decision made by 
administration”; (3) “Proposals made 
by administration with subsequent sug- 
gestions and criticisms from teachers, 
with decision made by administration” ; 
(4) “Policies and practices developed 
and decided by administration without 
consultation with teachers.” To state 
these alternatives a little more pictur- 
esquely, we might say that the checks 
in each of the four columns come, re- 
spectively, from ardent democrats, from 
mild democrats, from those favoring 
a watered authoritarianism, and from 
those who would have a dictatorship. 

A brief discussion of the items fall- 
ing within each of these categories 
follows : 


Ardent Democrats. The table of re- 
sponses from the thirty-five educational 
leaders shows that approximately 61 
per cent of these specialists recommend 
that teachers and administrators co- 
operate, both in developing the program 
and in the final decision, in making 
changes in the policies and practices in 
the fifty functions of administration. 
This per cent of advocacy is 20 per cent 
higher than the writer found it to be 
for teachers he queried—their average 
in this category was 41 per cent—and 
almost twice that of the administrators, 
which was 33 per cent. 

If we run down through the table 
we find that most of the functions in 
the upper quartile, which extends from 
80 to 100 per cent advocacy of the 
ardent democratic point of view, are 
those which relate to pupil control and 
activities. Problems of discipline, for 
example, show 92 per cent advocacy, 
although control of tardiness falls to 
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56 per cent and truancy to 50 per cent. 

The selection of library and text- 
books, it will be noticed, rates a very 
high degree of advocacy for democracy 
in administration, 100 and 96 per cent 
respectively, while the selection of 
school supplies falls to 54 per cent. 
There seems to be some inconsistency 
in these latter figures, but no adequate 
explanation’ is forthcoming—although 
it might be possible that practice and 
tradition are responsible. Eighty-eight 
per cent of the specialists recommend 
the wholly democratic procedure in de- 
ciding policies and practices in respect 
to the programs for teachers’ meetings, 
while only 68 per cent advocate this 
method for the determination of the 
dates and the number of such meetings. 

The teachers whom the writer 
queried place seven functions concern- 
ing the testing program, marking sys- 
tem, and provisions for individual 
differences in the upper quartile which 
are not similarly rated by the special- 
ists ; these take the place of seven func- 
tions which relate to pupil control and 
entertainment, in the administration of 
which the experts would vote for com- 
plete democracy. 

In the lower quartile the specialists 
rank items usually classed as mana- 
gerial, most of which are more removed 
from the classroom situation than the 
other functions. 

Mild Democrats. The only differ- 
ence between the ardent and the mild 
democrats is that the former would 
favor codperation between teachers and 
administrators in the final decision, 
whereas the latter would permit the ad- 
ministrators to make the final decision. 
There is a wide gap, however, as to 
the frequency with which the special- 
ists advocate these two types of de- 
mocracy, 61 per cent voting for the 
former and 27 per cent for the latter. 

The functions which receive the most 
votes in this category are closely re- 
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lated to the work of the teaching per- 
sonnel—such as determination of the 
salary schedule, decision as to class size, 
and responsibility for supervision. Ad- 
ministrators register fairly large votes 
for this limited democracy in regard to 
many functions for which the teachers 
and administrators queried recommend 
but little, if any, participation in ad- 
ministration by teachers. These include 
such functions as the workload of 
teachers, standards for sick leave, super- 
yision of instruction, promotion of 
teachers, increases in salary due to 
growth and efficient service, presen- 
tation of plans to the school board, and 
preparation of the school budget. 

Those Who Favor a Watered Au- 
thoritarianism. The watered authori- 
tarianism type of teacher codperation— 
in which the administrator initiates and 
makes the final decision and the teachers 
merely make suggestions and offer criti- 
cisms—meets with even less favor with 
the specialists than does the “mild” 
democracy. Only 10 per cent advocate 
its use, whereas the averages of the 
teachers and administrators voting for 
this type are, respectively, 16 per cent 
and 20 per cent. 

The highest per cent of advocacy by 
the specialists of this type of partici- 
pation for any one of the functions 
is 38 per cent—in regard to policies and 
practices related to the school budget. 
On the other hand, there are seventeen 
functions which have no advocate at all 
for handling them in the manner of 
“watered authoritarianism.” 

Advocates of a Dictatorship. Only 
2 per cent of the specialists’ votes, as 
compared with those of 11 per cent of 
the teachers and 20 per cent of the ad- 
ministrators queried, favor the use of 
a strict dictatorial method, in which 
policies and practices are developed and 
decided by the administration without 
consultation with the teachers. The 
function receiving highest advocacy by 


the specialists—16 per cent of them 
voting to place it in this category—is 
that with regard to the school calendar 
and the rules and regulations concern- 
ing the control and supervision of school 
janitors. Thirteen per cent of the spe- 
cialists believe that teachers should not 
be consulted in developing plans and 
policies regarding the school budget. It 
will be noted that the financial aspects 
of the school organization are included 
in those functions which do show some 
degree of recommendation for this type 
of administration. 

There are thirty-seven functions out 
of the 50 in regard to which none of the 
experts advocates the employment of 
this dictatorial type of administration. 


LL indications point to the con- 
clusion that there is a wide gap be- 
tween practice and theory in this matter 
of democracy in administration. And 
educational history demonstrates that 
our university specialists have always 
been in the vanguard in forward march 
of progress, that they usually predict 
conditions and movements with a skill 
and foresight which are remarkably 
sound. We can conclude, therefore, 
that sooner or later our practice will 
arrive at the point where our theory 
already has reached. Accordingly, this 
study would indicate that administrators 
and teachers should diagnose carefully 
their present activities and reaffirm their 
cooperative participation in determin- 
ing educational policies and practices. 
In this day when democracy is mak- 
ing its stand for existence, that de- 
mocracy which stands for a way of life 
and not merely a form of government, 
it behooves us as educators to demon- 
strate those principles which we pro- 
fess, but too seldom practice. Then we 
can be in a position to demonstrate de- 
mocracy at its best to our students and 
our community. 
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- Arating scale for teachers ........................ 
. Standards for sick leave for teachers a 
. Construction or revision of the curriculum ...... 
. Standards for governing class discussions of 


. Standards of discipline 
a a elk ersnntecctceninninthtinenaencann 
. Standards for the supervision of pupils on the 


. Care and accounting of books ......... saanediae 
. The amount and kind of school supplies. iia 
. Regulations governing the truancy of pupils... 
. Regulations governing tardiness of pupils .. 

. The physical education program ..................--..---- 
. The reports of pupil progress to parents ............ 
ye RSE ie EEE eon reeererenees 
. The scope of the school publicity program ....... 
. Type and scope of school exhibits for your 
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With Respect to Fifty Important Educational Functions 


Ardent 


EOS Ce ORT A 
. Qualifications for new teachers 
The work load of teachers . 
The program for the training of teachers in 

I icine cdc bias eeiaerebclindaimmanannens 
Programs for teachers’ meetings .......................... 





. The frequency and dates of teachers’ meetings 
- The supervision of instruction -.....00.........-.....-:000-- 
. The salary schedule for teachers .......................-.... 


Increases in salary as a reward for growth and 
— | | ON 


. Standards for the selection of teachers for pro- 


the cE a ae a 


social and economic controversial issues ...... 
Standards for the admission of pupils to classes 
RE SOOT 


. Grouping and classifying pupils ............................ 
So yO ae aati 
. Standards regarding the size of classes . 
. The organization to meet the needs of individ- 





ual differences in pupils ........................sccc-seceseees 





playground and in corridors ....-....................-.-- 


. The scope and organization of the guidance 


and counseling programs. ...........-........:c.-::ess-0.+- 


. Standards for the advancement or demotion of 


he 


. Standards for graduation from your school . 
. The general type of graduation exercises for 


Ee ee a eee 
Type of marking system in your school .............. 


- The activity program for pupils ............................ 
. The type and amount of student entertainment 


EE ee eee 


. Rules and regulations governing student or- 


AREA ES SER a ae 


. Regulations concerning athletics in your school 
. The school calendar (opening and closing of 


school holidays, and length of same) ................ 


. Interruptions while classes are in session .......... 
SESE TEA TI ic 
. The care and control of student finances . 

- Rules and regulations governing the use of the 


school auditorium, gymnasium, cafeteria, 
other than the regular school program .......... 


6S XE gS = 
. The selection of library and supplementary 


i NR ig LN. 5 SE RTE a le OE: 


REE a ee ee Soe on 


. The observation of Education Week .................... 
. Manner of presenting plans and recommenda- 


tions to the School Board for consideration.. 


. Rules and regulations concerning the control 


and supervision of school janitors .................. 


a ae ee ailleataliiatioininietel 


1 Teachers and administrators codperate both in developing program and in final decision. 
2 Teachers and administrators codperate in developing program, 
ministration. 
8 Proposals made by administration with subsequent suggestions and criticisms from teach- 
ers, with decision made by administration. 
4 Policies and practices developed and decided by administration without consultation with 
teachers. 
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Favoring 
Mild Authori- 
20.0 16.7 
34.4 12.5 
45.2 16.1 
26.6 6.7 
12.5 0.0 
16.1 16.1 
42.0 6.4 
35.5 25.8 
43.3 26.7 
42.0 16.1 
27.6 3.4 
46.7 3.3 
16.1 0.0 
31.2 0.0 
19.0 6.8 
22.6 0.0 
25.8 3.2 
45.2 12.9 
31.2 0.0 
6.8 0.0 
16.1 0.0 
6.8 3.2 
32.3 6.8 
31.2 0.0 
35.5 0.0 
13.6 6.8 
25.8 0.0 
12.5 0.0 
12.5 0.0 
20.4 0.0 
35.5 3.2 
25.8 32.3 
42.0 12.8 
37.5 34.4 
36.7 20.0 
25.8 35.5 
3.1 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
33.3 20.0 
34.4 12.5 
34.4 15.6 
26.7 16.6 
25.0 7.1 
25.8 0.0 
19.4 3.2 
31.3 31.3 
25.0 12.5 
20.0 0.0 
43.3 26.7 
35.5 32.3 
27.2 10.1 


Per Cent of Educational Specialists Favoring Each of Four Types of School Administration 
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A Guide to Opportunities for 
Summer Study 


U. C. Summer Session 


HE University of California Sum- 

mer Session, Berkeley, will cover 
a period of six weeks beginning June 30 
and ending August 8. In it practically 
all of the departments which function 
in the regular spring and fall sessions 
are to be represented. Special confer- 
ences are scheduled in visual education, 
vocational education, reading, junior 
college, for school executives, and for 
secondary school workers. In each one 
of these, subjects of vital importance 
to the present-day teacher and to the 
prospective teacher are discussed. 
Those attending the conferences are al- 
lowed the privilege of regular students 
in auditing classes and in attending 
many public lectures given by visiting 
members of the faculty. 


There will be a number of visitors in- 
cluded on the list of faculty members 
this summer, among them one from 
England and one from Canada. Others 
will come from the eastern, southern, 
and mid-western United States. The 
fusing of ideas of those persons from 
other localities and institutions is al- 
ways considered one of the valuable 
assets of attendance at a Summer 
Session. 


Recreation is an important feature at 
the University during the summer. 
There are two gymnasia with five out- 
door swimming pools and excellent 
facilities for sun bathing and indoor 
sports ; also available are eighteen tennis 
courts, eight handball courts, and sev- 
eral fields for outdoor sports and activi- 
ties. During the period of the Summer 
Session there will be a number of tour- 


naments—tennis, badminton, squash, 
ping pong—and a swimming meet, 
which are open to both men and women 
students. Dances are held each Saturday 
night ; a campfire program is a yearly 
feature of the Summer Session; boat 
trips are taken around San Francisco 
Bay; moonlight swimming parties are 
given in the pool at the Gymnasium for 
Men, and a sports and skill games party 
is given there during the session. Bus 
trips to special points of interest off the 
campus are often arranged when inter- 
est is shown in such affairs. 

Families coming to Berkeley during 
the summer have the advantage of plac- 
ing children from age 214 years through 
the high school years in schools or rec- 
reational centers. For children between 
the ages of 2% and 5 there is a Nursery 
School ; a Recreational School for chil- 
dren of grades 2 to 9 is held on the cam- 
pus; two demonstration schools are 
conducted, a Demonstration Element- 
ary School, grades 1 to 8, and a Dem- 
onstration Secondary School, which 
includes the high school grades. 

Children registering in this latter 
school may advance their high school 
graduation or make up work which 
they have not been able to take or which 
they wish to repeat. In order to receive 
credit for the work, they must have a 
written statement from their school 
principal stating that such work will be 
honored. The hours spent in the dem- 
onstration elementary school are most 
profitably used by children in creative 
work in writing, dramatization, music, 
art, and the dance and in construction 
with wood, fabrics, clay, and other ma- 
terials. These schools also are used as 
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observation centers for teachers in edu- 
cation and psychology courses. 

A chorus conducted by the music de- 
partment is to be a new and interesting 
experiment in the coming Summer Ses- 
sion. Through it much enjoyment will 
be given to all persons who take pleasure 
in singing with others. 

Proximity to San Francisco gives 
those students who come to Berkeley 
for the Summer Session an added in- 
terest. A trip through Chinatown with 
its oriental atmosphere carried out in 
theater, shops, and restaurants is one 
to be remembered for years. The art 
galleries, museums, theaters, unusual 
shops, the Civic Center with its Opera 
House and Art Gallery, Golden Gate 
Park, Coit Tower, and many other 
points of interest go to make San Fran- 
cisco a desirable city to be near during 
the summer. 

Bulletins containing information re- 
garding the courses offered during the 
University of California Summer Ses- 
sion and all other information perti- 
nent to a summer spent in Berkeley 
may be obtained by writing to the Dean 
of the Summer Sessions, 104 Califor- 
nia Hall, Berkeley, California. 


U. C. L. A. Summer Session 


HE 1941 Summer Session on the 

Los Angeles campus of the Uni- 
versity of California will open on Mon- 
day, June 30, and continue for six 
weeks. A wide variety of courses will be 
offered in art, astronomy, bacteriology, 
biology, botany, business administration, 
chemistry, dramatics, economics, home 
economics, Italian, journalism, Latin, 
librarianship, mathematics, mechanic 
arts, music, oceanography, paleontology, 
philosophy, physical education, physics, 
physiology, political science, psychology, 
public health, public health nursing, 
public speaking, sociology, Spanish, 
speech, Subject A, and zodlogy. 
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The offering in education, especially 
designed for the professional advance- 
ment of teachers in service, includes the 
following groupings : ' 


. History and philosophy of education. 

. Educational psychology and child study. 
. Early childhood education. 

. Elementary education. 

. Administration and supervision. 

. Vocational education. 

. Visual education. 

. Speech and dramatics. 

9. Health and safety education. 

10. Social and adult education. 


CONAN Wy 


In addition to the regular courses, 
which will be available for both under- 
graduate and graduate credit, the Sum- 
mer Session will conduct an elementary 
demonstration school, a vacation high 
school, a clinical school for remedial in- 
struction, and a children’s recreational 
school. 

In other fields the offering is equally 
interesting, and opportunity will be af- 
forded teachers of art, science, business 
education, physical education, music, 
and the social sciences to take advanced 
work in their special fields. 

A particular feature of the session is 
the Workshop in Secondary Education, 
under the direction of Dr. John T. 
Wahlquist. Special arrangements will 
be made for Los Angeles teachers who 
wish to enroll for this credit activity and 
also to participate in the workshop to 
be conducted on the campus of the Los 
Angeles City College. 

Beginning on July 14, and continuing 
for two weeks, there will be a Confer- 
ence on Elementary School Supervision, 
to be conducted by Miss Helen Heffer- 
nan. It will include daily observation at 
the Demonstration School. Enrollment 
will be by advance application. 

The School Executives’ Conference, 
under the direction of Dean Edwin A. 
Lee of the School of Education, will be 
conducted during the week beginning 
July 28, with both morning and after- 
noon sessions. 
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A series of conferences under the 
leadership of Dr. Percival M. Symonds 
will be entitled “Newer Concepts of 
Guidance.” These will be open to the 
public without the necessity of special 
enrollment. 

Junior college teachers will be espe- 
cially interested in the offering on ter- 
minal education continuing throughout 
the session and in the special conference 
in this field beginning July 21. 

Special work in dramatics will be 
available through a series of courses 
offered codperatively with the summer 
staff of the Pasadena Community Play- 
house. 

Many prominent members of the 
University faculty, from both Los An- 
geles and Berkeley, will serve on the 
Summer Session staff. They will be 
supplemented by an impressive group 
of visiting professors, including Morris 
W. Ankrum, Pasadena Community 
Playhouse ; Edith Ballwebber, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Leonard Bloom, Kent 
State University; Daniel Buchanan, 
University of British Columbia; Mer- 
ton K. Cameron, University of Hawaii; 
George W. Dowrie, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Robert P. Farrington, California 
State Department of Education ; Mabel 
R. Fernald, Cincinnati Public Schools ; 
Homer D. Fetty, Burbank City Schools ; 
John D. Hicks, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Ira V. Hiscock, Yale University ; 
Harry M. Johnson, Tulane University ; 
Harold W. Kaar, Contra Costa County 
Schools; Norval Neil Luxon, Ohio 
State University; Frederick Monhoff, 
Architect, Otis Art Institute; Lloyd N. 
Morrisett, Yonkers City Schools, New 
York; Orvil F. Myers, Los Angeles 
City College ; David M. Robinson, Johns 
Hopkins University ; Walter R. Sharp, 
College of City of New York; Douglas 
Spencer, Queens College of City of 
New York; Chester Stock, California 
Institute of Technology; Percival M. 
Symonds, Columbia University ; Frank 


W. Thomas, Fresno State College; 
Virgil Volla, Los Angeles City Schools ; 
John T. Wahiquist, University of Utah ; 
Allen Workman, Los Angeles City 
College. 

The climatic advantages of the West- 
wood Hills campus, together with the 
easy access to all parts of greater Los 
Angeles, help to explain the growing 
appeal of U.C. L. A. for summer study. 

Further information may be obtained 
by addressing the Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at 
Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 


Armstrong Summer Session 


HE twenty-third annual Summer 

Session of Armstrong College will 
open on June 30. The program for this 
year will include about eighty subjects 
under the direction of twenty-five spe- 
cialists. In the training will be included 
courses by Miss Eleanor Skimin of 
Northern High School, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, past president of the National 
Business Teachers Association and ed- 
itor of the Business Education Digest. 
Miss Skimin will offer three courses in 
the secretarial classification: one, a 
workshop course in shorthand, type- 
writing, and transcription ; one in tran- 
scription technique and office practice ; 
and one in methodology for first- and 
second-year work in shorthand and sec- 
retarial training. 


A. J. Misner of the John C. Fremont 
High School in Los Angeles will offer 
three courses : one in methods of teach- 
ing bookkeeping at the high school and 
junior college levels ; a methods course 
in consumer education; and a third 
course in general or junior business 
training. 

Ralph E. Oliver, head of the Com- 
mercial Department of Polytechnic 
High School, Long Beach, will offer 
three methods courses : one in salesman- 
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ship; another in business correspond- 
ence; and a third in business mathe- 
matics. 


P. A. Munshausen, Castlemont High 
School, Oakland, will offer a course in 
improved methods of typewriting, some 
provision being made for the workshop 
approach to this problem. 


Aside from these, there will be other 
methods and professional courses of- 
fered by the members of the local staff— 
eighty subjects in all, under the twenty- 
five specialists. 

Any teachers interested should write 
to the Director of the Summer Session 
for information. 


California College of Arts 
And Crafts Summer Session 


UTTING the arts and crafts on a 

comprehensive, practical basis is the 
objective of the thirty-fifth Summer 
Session, June 30 to August 8, at the 
California College of Arts and Crafts 
in Oakland. The courses offered are 
planned primarily for teachers—to en- 
able teachers in service and in training 
to supplement their knowledge of the 
arts and crafts. 


Phil Paradise — graduate of Choui- 
nard Art Institute and student of F. 
Tolles Chamberlain, Leon Kroll, and 
Alfred Siqueros—brings a broad back- 
ground of teaching, commercial art, and 
travel experience to enrich the classes 
he is conducting in landscape painting. 
These classes will include the following 
motifs: farms and pastoral, water front 
and harbor, industrial and city. Studio 
work covering interpretative and deco- 
rative painting and application to mural, 
textile, or ceramic design will also be 
included in the course. 

Miss Marguerite Wildenhain, inter- 
nationally known potter and graduate of 
the original Bauhaus in Weimar, will 
conduct classes in pottery with emphasis 
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CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited) 
35th Summer Session: June 30-August 8 





Phil Paradise, internationally known water 
colorist, landscape painter and muralist, 
will conduct classes in landscape—both stu- 
dio and field work—from interpretative and 
decorative standpoint. 


Marguerite Wildenhain, noted potter, will 
conduct classes in pottery with emphasis 
on the art quality in ceramics. 


Rupert D. Turnbull, will again conduct 
classes in modern painting and compo- 
sition. 


Other members of the regular faculty will 
conduct classes in various other arts and 
crafts fields, including Art for Teachers. 
Write for Summer Catalog 
Broadway at College, Oakland, California 


F. H. Meyer, President 





on the art quality in ceramics. Her work 
has been on exhibit in leading museums 
throughout the country since her arrival 
in America. 

Rupert Davidson Turnbull, noted ar- 
tist, author, and critic, will conduct a 
class in painting and composition which 
will develop modern applications of ba- 
sic art principles in a practical way. 

Members of the regular faculty who 
will teach during the 1941 Summer Ses- 
sion are Alexander Nepote, Hamilton 
Wolf, Louis Miljarak, Ethel M. Abeel, 
Xavier Martinez, Lulu Hawkins Brag- 
hetta, Donald Smith, Ilse Schulz, Her- 
man Steinbrunn, and other arts and 
crafts specialists. 

The California College of Arts and 
Crafts is situated in a beautiful 5-acre 
garden campus in the heart of the Oak- 
land metropolitan area, noted for its 
mild summer climate, variety of recrea- 
tional opportunities, parks, and gardens. 
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The campus is within a short distance 
of five important art galleries. 

Further information may be obtained 
upon request to F. H. Meyer, president. 


Stanford Summer Quarter 


HE Summer Quarter of 1941 

should be the most interesting in 
the history of Stanford University be- 
cause of the presence of a long list of 
great scholars participating in the com- 
memoration of Stanford’s First Fifty 
Years, many of whom will be on the 
Summer Quarter faculty. The period 
of June 16 to 20 will be devoted to an 
academic celebration, the main features 
of which will be a symposium on “The 
University and America’s Future” and 
the dedication of the new building of 
the Hoover Library on War, Revolu- 
tion, and Peace. 


This symposium will be followed by 
a series of conferences, among which 
are the following that are of special 
interest to teachers and administrators : 
June 23 to 25, Pacific Regional Confer- 
ence on Higher Education; June 25 to 
28, Conference on the Conservation of 
a Revitalized Democracy ; July 15 to 16, 
Conference on Radio and Education; 
July 17 to 20, Conference on Education 
and the National Emergency. 

The Summer Quarter opens on Mon- 
day, June 23, and the School of Educa- 
tion closes on August 16. For other 
schools the term extends until Au- 
gust 30. 


As one of the cooperating institutions 
in the Teacher Education Project of 
the American Council on Education, 
Stanford has made a special effort to 
arrange a program for the summer of 
1941 to serve the needs of teachers, 
counselors, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators in service throughout the aca- 
demic year. In addition to the usual 
courses, demonstration classes are 
scheduled for both the elementary and 


secondary school levels. A high-school 
core-curriculum program and a special 
reading center for junior and senior 
high school pupils will be available for 
observation. 


In codperation with the American 
Council’s Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation, a Workshop is scheduled for 
administrators, supervisors, staff mem- 
bers of teachers colleges, and others who 
are directly concerned with the further 
development of teachers in service. Stu- 
dents in regular courses, in seminars, 
and through independent study will have 
ample opportunity to deal with the 
individual professional problems they 
bring from their classrooms and offices. 


Aside from the work in professional 
education the Stanford Summer Ses- 
sion presents an extensive offering of 
courses in the School of Biological Sci- 
ence, Graduate School of Business, Fine 
Arts, School of Health, School of Law, 
School of Letters, School of Physical 
Sciences, and School of Social Sciences. 
In addition Stanford University offers 
this year, for the first time, summer 
courses in engineering. 

For additional information write the 
Director of the Summer Quarter, Stan- 
ford University. 


Mills Summer Courses 


ITH international conditions of 

increasing interest this summer, 
Mills College has inaugurated several 
new courses dealing directly with the 
international scene. Other courses have 
arisen indirectly from the emergency, 
and as before, the College is offering 
(from June 29 to August 8) courses in 
art and music and is presenting to the 
campus La Maison Frangaise. 

André Maurois, author, novelist, bi- 
ographer, and interpreter of his coun- 
try, will lead courses in French in La 
Maison Frangaise as well as present a 
series of lectures in English and par- 
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ticipate in the Institute of International 
Relations. 

Fernand Léger, French abstract 
painter and muralist, is giving courses 
in painting, and Carlton Ball, of the 
Mills Art Department, will instruct in 
the crafts, including pottery, jewelry, 
screen painting, and metal work. 

The Institute of International Rela- 
tions is being presented on the campus 
again, this year from June 22 to July 2. 
Following the Institute and closely al- 
lied to it are Workshops in Far Eastern 
Problems and in Hispanic American 
Studies. Owen Lattimore, editor of 
Pacific Affairs, is director of the former, 
and Samuel Guy Inman, a distinguished 
member of the staff, of the latter. Both 
workshops are designed to assist those 
interested in learning more of these new 
and relatively unexplored fields. Dr. 
Bernice Baxter, codrdinator of instruc- 
tion of the Oakland public schools, will 
assist with curriculum problems in con- 
nection with both of these workshops, 
which continue for the four weeks fol- 
lowing the Institute. 


A Workshop in Adult Education is 
scheduled from June 22 to July 12. Dr. 
John Brown Mason, Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet, and Dr. Carola Blume are 
planning the workshop with a distin- 
guished group of coworkers. Credit 
from these courses may be applied 
toward renewal of credentials in Adult 
Education by the California State Com- 
mission on credentials. A Group-Work 
Leaders’ Conference will be held over 
the weekend of June 21 to 22 under the 
same leadership. 

The curriculum of home economics 
includes courses in relation to home de- 
fense with emphasis upon nutrition, 
home management and textiles. Protec- 
tive foods at various cost levels will be 
studied. The Home Management House 
will be open for two three-week periods 
(June 29 to August 8) and will include 
the care of a baby as well as the usual 
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budget making, cooking, and house- 
keeping. 

Dance courses will be led by Marian 
Van Tuyl. John Cage will continue his 
courses in the study of percussion in- 
struments. J. C. Morgan, formerly of 
CBS, Jennings Pierce, and others of the 
NBC, will direct a workshop in radio 
broadcasting. 

Lois Carrell’s courses in Recreational 
Leadership (June 29 to August 8) are 
important because of the present emer- 


gency. 


U. S. C. Summer Session 


OMBINING a diversified curric- 

ulum for summer study with cul- 
tural and recreational opportunities 
unequalled elsewhere, the University of 
Southern California is opening its 
thirty-sixth Summer Session in Los 
Angeles, California, on June 16. Under 
the leadership of Dean Lester Burton 
Rogers, the Summer Session will be 
divided into three terms, the eight- 
weeks division running June 16 to Au- 
gust 7, the six-weeks division lasting 
from June 28 to August 7, and the four- 
weeks division being scheduled from 
August 7 to August 30. 

Visiting professors from twenty-six 
universities in seventeen states will aug- 
ment the resident faculty of S. C. to 
present courses in all desired fields of 
study. 

In its program the Summer Session 
includes work in all the different fields 
of learning adapted to both undergrad- 
uate and graduate study. It is planned 
not only for those seeking degrees but 
for all who desire a better understand- 
ing of current events. 

Visiting professors from California 
schools include Rexford E. Brandt, 
head of the Riverside Junior College 
Art Center; Harwell Hamilton Harris, 
well-known Los Angeles designer; 
Francis W. Noel, director of visual edu- 
cation for the Santa Barbara city and 
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UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES Shu “ 

SUMMER SESSION =rcaTion’) Nh 
for STUDY and RECREATION,’ || 

Th Mae 


> 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
yo a 


Extensive offerings in all fields of study under 
distinguished local faculty members and representatives —— 
from more than 40 other colleges and universities. Over 650 
courses are offered to meet the needs of more than 7000 a 
students. The American way of life evaluated. International es. >. 
affairs interpreted. Combine all the pleasures of a Cali- 2g 
fornia vacation with purposeful study. Choice of 4 to 12 Sop 
week programs — 3 opening dates. Send for complete. in- 
formation. Address THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
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__ CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 


8 Weeks Division 
6 Weeks Division.___. 
4 Weeks Division........Aug.7 to Aug. 30 
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county schools; Mrs. Elizabeth Goudy, 
director of radio and curriculum assist- 
ant, Los Angeles County Schools. 

Dr. William E. St. John, Fresno State 
College; Dr. Dorothy W. Baruch, di- 
rector of the pre-school department and 
professor of education at Broadoaks 
School of Education, Whittier College ; 
Dr. Walter R. Hepner, president of San 
Diego State College; G. Millage Mont- 
gomery, principal of Susan M. Dorsey 
high school, Los Angeles; Dr. Willard 
S. Ford, superintendent of schools, 
Glendale. 

Dr. George H. Geyer, director of 
Glendale Junior College; Dr. Cecil D. 
Hardesty, acting superintendent of 
schools, Montebello; George C. Mann, 
chief of the division of adult and con- 
tinuation education of the State of Cali- 
fornia; Dr. John R. Adams, San Diego 
State College; Dr. Franklin C. Palm, 
University of California; W. Harold 
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June 28 to Aug. 7 
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Orion, chief of the division of health 
and physical education, State of Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Kathryn G. Pond, Occi- 
dental College; William C. DeMille, 
noted playwright ; Dr. Charles L. Low- 
man, chief of staff, Los Angeles Ortho- 
pedic Hospital. 


Whittier Summer Session 


HE Whittier College Summer Ses- 

sion for 1941 is especially designed 
to effect a critical consideration of the 
basic problems common to education 
and democracy today. In order to best 
establish a truly informed and diag- 
nostic attitude toward these problems, 
the Summer Session management has 
arranged for a number of distinguished 
authorities to spend varying periods of 
time in an instructional capacity in cer- 
tain classes in the fields of education and 
the social sciences. 
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These individuals include Dr. Sidney 
B. Fay of Harvard University; Dr. 
Samuel Guy Inman, formerly of Co- 
lumbia University and specialist on 
Latin America; Dr. Karl Scholz of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Bertram 
Pickard of Woodbrooke College in Eng- 
land ; Dr. Clinton C. Trillingham, repre- 
senting the Los Angeles County schools 
and director of secondary education in 
the same. This special staff will be 
augmented by other visiting summer 
school instructors as well as by a portion 
of the regular Whittier College staff. 

Summer Session classes will be con- 
ducted on the Whittier College campus 
with a selected number of these being 
repeated on the Pasadena campus of the 
Broadoaks School of Education, which 
is an affiliate of Whittier College. The 
facilities of either campus may be util- 
ized for the earning of college credit 
which may be applied to any of the de- 
grees or teaching credentials which 
Whittier College is authorized to grant. 


In addition to the numerous courses 
in the social sciences and in the field of 
education and teacher training, a certain 
number of supplementary courses in art, 
English, and the sciences also will be 
offered. 


The seventh session of the Whittier 
Institute of International Relations, 
which is made an integral part of the 
Summer School, will conduct its ses- 
sions on the campus during the period 
June 29 to July 9. It is possible for 
teachers and other mature persons to 
attend this abbreviated period and earn 
two college credits. 


The full Summer Session period is 
as follows: First term, June 16 to July 
25 ; second term, July 28 to August 15. 
Six credits may be earned during the 
first term and four during the second 
term. A number of these credits may 
be applied to the M. A. degree. 
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Dr. Paul S. Smith is director of the 
Summer Session, and Dr. J. Herschel 
Coffin is director of the Institute of 
International Relations. 


Colorado Summer Quarter 


HE University of Colorado will 

conduct a three-division workshop 
during the 1941 Summer Quarter. One 
division is for those wishing to work 
on developing course of study materials 
or on other problems of curriculum. 
Another division is for counselors, ad- 
visers, and others interested in guid- 
ance; and a third is for administrators. 
All workshops will be housed in air- 
conditioned rooms on one floor of the 
University’s new library, with adjoin- 
ing offices and conference rooms. 

In charge of the curriculum labora- 
tory will be Dr. Derwood Baker, super- 
intendent of schools at Boulder, Colo- 
rado, and formerly principal of the 
Fieldston School in New York City and 
director of the Workshop at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Assist- 
ant director will be Miss Mildred Bid- 
dick of the Denver schools and a former 
member of workshop staffs at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the University 
of Denver. 

Among the consultants, in all phases 
of elementary and secondary education, 
child growth, evaluation, progressive 
education, and mental hygiene will be 
Dr. J. L. Meriam of the University of 
California at Los Angeles; Ernest M. 
Hanson, assistant superintendent of 
schools at Salt Lake City; Dr. M. E. 
Broom, assistant superintendent of 
schools at El Paso, Texas; Dr. Harold 
Baker, principal of the Daniel Webster 
Elementary School of New Rochelle, 
New York; Dr. William M. Alexander, 
assistant director of curriculum of the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Schools; Dr. 
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Dorothy Van Alstyne, formerly psy- 
chologist of the Francis W. Parker 
School at Chicago ; Dr. Lois Murphy of 
the Sarah Lawrence College, and four- 
teen members of the local staff of the 
University of Colorado. 

The guidance workshop will be oper- 
ated with the following staff: Dr. Gil- 
bert Wrenn of the University of Minne- 
sota ; Miss Eloise Ward, dean of women 
at Southeastern Colorado Junior Col- 
lege at Lamar; Mr. Laurence Ross, 
boys’ adviser of the Greenville, South 
Carolina, High School, and Professors 
John B. Schoolland, Clifford Houston, 
and Harl Douglass of the Colorado 
staff. 

For use in the administrators’ labora- 
tory, a large collection of reports, bulle- 
tins, forms, and other materials used in 
or descriptive of administrative prac- 
tices, particularly in small- and medium- 
sized schools has been gathered from 
cities throughout the United States. Ad- 
ministrators are invited to come and to 
work on their local problems with the 
assistance of members of the summer 
school staff. Assisting Dr. Calvin 
Grieder, who is in charge of this admin- 
istrative laboratory, will be eight of the 
local and visiting staff, including Dr. 
Arthur W. Clevenger of the University 
of Illinois ; Dr. Harl Douglass, director 
of the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado; Superintendent 
Ralph Jenkins of the Englewood, Colo- 
rado, schools. 

Special features of the summer pro- 
gram are the activities of the Language 
House in Spanish, French, and Ger- 
man; field courses in Biology and Ge- 
ology at Science Lodge, the mountain 
laboratory ; courses in oral interpreta- 
tion, play presentation, dramatic inter- 
pretation, and choral reading for the 
teacher of English and dramatics. 

For further information, address: 
Dean of the Summer Quarter, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF pf ne et 
presents a summer program for serious ai 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly ized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 

National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Terms: June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to Aug. 22 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Frangaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Complete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many ial courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
recitals and pas lectures. Conferences. 
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BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. C.S.) 
Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
(1) Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
(1) Summer Recreation Bulletin 

(J Field Courses in Geology and Biology 

Name 
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What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


During the past two years a subcom- 
mittee of the General Education Com- 
mittee of the California Association of 
Secondary School Principals has inves- 
tigated the offerings in mathematics 
throughout the State and has collected 
instances of successful classroom prac- 
tices. Sponsored jointly by the Division 
of Secondary Education of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 
and the Association of California Sec- 
ondary School Principals, this Sub- 
committee on Mathematics, chair- 
manned by Dr. C. C. Trillingham, as- 
sistant superintendent and director of 
secondary education, Los Angeles 
County, is bringing out a bulletin which 
probably will be distributed through the 
State Department of Education.* 


In addition to Dr. Trillingham, the 
personnel of the Subcommittee on 
Mathematics includes Harry G. Alway, 
San Diego; Harold Aten, Oakland; 
William W. Booth, Claremont; Dale 
Carpenter, Los Angeles City ; Bruce M. 
Casey, Riverside; E. Howard Floyd, 
Pasadena; R. S. Fraser, Sacramento ; 
Edwin M. Hemmerling, Bakersfield ; 
Robert B. Herrera, Long Beach ; Elmer 
M. Krehbiel, Santa Monica ; Donald W. 
Larwood, Fresno; Earl Murray, Santa 
Barbara ; Joseph O’Loughlin, San Jose ; 
John S. Reed, Stockton ; and, ex officio, 
Frank B. Lindsay, assistant chief, Di- 
vision of Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education. 

Among the material collected by the 





1 Some Mathematics Practices in California 
Secondary Schools. 
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subcommittee are descriptions of math- 
ematics practices in numbers of schools, 
but so that the forthcoming bulletin 
might be kept within readable and usable 
limits much of the detail in specific sit- 
uations has had to be omitted. Certain 
interesting summaries of practices in 
various schools which could not be in- 
cluded for lack of space in the bulletin, 
therefore, are presented herewith: 


7 7 7 


Workable Methods for Teaching 
Mathematics at Central Junior High 
School, Riverside.—Five methods 
are employed alternately in teaching 
mathematics at Central Junior High 
School, Riverside : laboratory technique, 
individual progress, demonstration, 
drill, and project method. Each has its 
advantageous features and inherent dis- 
advantages. 

The laboratory method is initiated in 
each instance by preliminary classroom 
preparation through pupil discussion led 
by the teacher. After the problem has 
been defined and stated, the class is 
divided into small groups, each with its 
own chairman to care for equipment. 
For instance, one group may attempt to 
find the height of the school building by 
the tangent-ratio method, another the 
height of a given tree. Outside, the 
teacher moves from group to group to 
act as guide. Each group constructs its 
diagram of the situation, calculations, 
and results. Advantages of this method 
are that each pupil becomes an actual 
participant in the learning process ; re- 
discovers the truth for himself, which 
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aids retention; engages in physical as 
well as mental activity ; and necessarily 
reviews associated mathematical facts 
and processes, this review leading to a 
sense of mastery. Disadvantages include 
duplication of equipment; inability of 
pupils to use equipment with speed and 
accuracy ; evasion of work and copying 
of results by the lazy and indifferent ; 
much loss of time; and difficulty in 
finding problems that interest pupils, 
since “Johnny doesn’t give a ‘hang’ how 
high the flagpole is.” 

The individual progress method at- 
tempts to allow rapid learners to pro- 
ceed without being hampered by the 
more slowly moving class-members and 
to prevent the slow learners from being 
hurried, worried, and perplexed through 
inability to keep abreast with others. 
The year’s content is divided into units 
and daily assignments with brief ex- 
planations and directions for each task. 
Mimeographed tests and drills are kept 
in readiness for each pupil as he com- 
pletes his assignment. The tendency 
within a section is for pupils to become 
scattered widely among assignments. 

Advantages claimed for this proced- 
ure are that each child works at his own 
speed as an individual, except as moti- 
vated by competition with class mem- 
bers ; each pupil may enrich his under- 
standing of a given process by finding 
correlated problems in various fields; 
and each pupil knows the year’s work 
expected of him since it has already 
been mapped out. Too often, however, 
explanations and directions may be too 
brief and inadequate; they have to be 
repeated too constantly ; and the atten- 
tion of the entire class rarely is focussed 
upon the same problem or process at 
one time. Other disadvantages may be 
the heavy paper work imposed upon the 
teacher ; the waste of pupil time while 
the teacher is getting around the class ; 
opportunity for dishonesty and dallying 
on the job; and self-practice in wrong 
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procedures which demand, upon dis- 
covery, reteaching and relearning that 
might have been avoided. 

When the arithmetic lesson involves 
information rather than mere mechan- 
ical skill, the demonstration method is 
most usable. Blackboard drawings sup- 
plement discussion. Advantages are the 
development of insight on the part of 
the whole class through the leadership 
of the teacher who leads them through 
a chain of logical reasonings, with econ- 
omy of pupil time, and opportunity to 
present correlative aspects of graph, 
geometrical facts, and algebraic relation. 
Disadvantages are the lack of respon- 
sibility felt by individual pupils for ar- 
riving at a solution and difficulty of 
holding the attention of a class for any 
considerable period of time. 

The drill lesson follows a unit of 
work in which the pupils have become 
conscious of particular deficiencies in 
manipulation of skills. To be effective 
drill must have a purpose which pupils 
recognize. A survey test enables the 
teacher to present the classification of 
skills involved, the types of errors of 
frequent occurrence, and analysis of 
mistakes and the reteaching of the 
proper procedures. When the class 
seems to understand the appropriate 
operations, drill materials are issued. 
After each series of drill periods an 
achievement test should be given to en- 
able pupils to see how much mastery has 
been attained. The advantages are the 
focussing of class attention upon a par- 
ticular process; the sense of progress 
made through correction of a fault; 
friendly rivalry in achieving facility in 
the operation ; and avoidance of repeti- 
tion in doing something already thor- 
oughly learned. On the other hand, 
drills may be monotonous and mechan- 
ical to pupils ; may fail to challenge slow 
learners who accept a failure status ; and 
certainly can be burdensome to the con- 
scientious teacher who corrects papers. 
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The project method differs from the 
laboratory method principally in its 
scope ; the problem utilizes many skills 
and often calls for a great number of 
incidental learnings over and above 
mathematical procedures. For example, 
the construction to scale of plans for a 
house, with consideration of details re- 
lating to site, materials, construction, 
mortgage, insurance, taxes, interest, up- 
keep, and others, constitutes a great 
core of problems. The first requirement 
is that pupils enter upon the project 
because they like it and are interested 
in the particular enterprise. The time 
required necessarily is indefinite; the 
project may consume a quarter or a 
semester. Each pupil is challenged to 
employ his own inventiveness. But the 
teacher must continually guide pupils 
in arithmetic procedures and call atten- 
tion to the relations between problems 
that might be overlooked. 

Among the advantages of this method 
are the excellent motivation of interest 
and attention; opportunity to employ 
many mathematical processes and cor- 
relation with other content fields of in- 
formation ; the avoidance of drudgery 
in making calculations for which no use 
is seen ; and the development of mathe- 
matical concepts in association with 
physical realities. Disadvantages are the 
costs of materials; the possible lack of 
opportunity to fix a given type of com- 
putation ; the waste of time and oppor- 
tunity by the indolent or indifferent ; the 
disproportion of time spent on mathe- 
matical learnings compared to the total 
project ; and the subordination of arith- 
metic to other considerations which pre- 
vent the development of skill or concept. 

5 : 7 

Functional Geometry at Univer- 
sity High School, Oakland.— New 
outcomes sought from a study of ge- 
ometry at University High School, Oak- 
land, include progress in pupil ability to 
find hidden assumptions, classify types 
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of reasoning, distinguish between data 
and conclusions, locate key words in an 
argument, judge relevancy of evidence, 
and suggest a working hypothesis from 
given data. The attempt is made to have 
pupils match general principle with spe- 
cific instance, to associate each appro- 
priate step with the reason, detect im- 
proper analogy, inadequate sampling, 
and logical fallacy, and to recognize 
valid restatements of propositions. 
sf 5 7 

Separation of Classwork and Home- 
work at Herbert Hoover High 
School, Glendale.—In an effort to 
decrease the actual quantity of mathe- 
matical work to be done outside the class 
period a complete separation is made at 
Herbert Hoover High School, Glendale, 
between classwork and home assign- 
ments. Little time of the class period is 
given to patching up solutions to prob- 
lems worked on outside of class. New 
material is given out with appropriate 
explanation, and pupils realize that they 
are to hand in whatever solutions they 
have reached at the close of the period. 
Concentration on the work at hand is 
obtained, and suggestions from the 
teacher thus receive receptive response. 
Further, the stimulus of group effort 
makes possible successful attack upon 
more difficult material than was done by 
any but the most capable pupils through 
home assignments. 

y 7 7 

Mathematics Practices at South 
Pasadena Senior High School.— 
Most of the graduates of South Pasa- 
dena Senior High School enter college, 
and therefore the majority take consid- 
erable mathematics. Of the 1941 grad- 
uating class, 86 per cent have had alge- 
bra and 77 per cent have taken geom- 
etry, while 16 per cent are taking a 
fourth year of mathematics. 

An effort is made to encourage pupils 
to relate algebraic and geometrical prin- 
ciples to situations within the range of 
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their observation. Among problems 
drawn from pupils’ experience are ap- 
plications of algebra to momentum on 
the part of automobiles and airplanes, 
to the engineering projects of the Met- 
ropolitan Water District—tunnels, 
pumping plants, and dams—and to 
chemistry and electricity. In geometry 
problems are worked out in drawing to 


scale ; other problems deal with triangu-. 


lation for determination of distances by 
indirect measurement, model airplane 
design, and navigation, with special at- 
tention to wind velocities. Stress is laid 
upon the use of slide rule and logarith- 
mic calculation. 


7 7 7 


A Practice to Minimize Attention 
Upon Grades or Marks at Eastmont 
Junior High School, Montebello.— 
In algebra no daily grades are recorded 
at Eastmont Junior High School, 
Montebello. Each Friday a review quiz 
is held which may last from ten minutes 


to the whole class period and that covers 
a past week’s work. Quiz grades with 
the mark on the semester test determine 
report card grades. Since pupils think 
about grades only once a week, other 
class time is spent mastering techniques 
and skills and upon individual problems. 

Pupils whose averayes run lower than 
they like have opportunity to come to 
the mathematics room once or twice a 
week during free periods and work an- 
other complete lesson of the type they 
have failed to do at the time of regular 
recitation. If they do better on the re- 
takes, the higher mark is substituted 
for the quiz grades. This encourages 
pupils to raise their own proficiency yet 
places the responsibility upon the indi- 
vidual pupil. Further, each pupil once 
a semester may take charge of the class 
and conduct the lesson. He determines 
the drill materials and other supplies 
needed and runs off the schedule of ex- 
ercises. This is voluntary but pupils 
enjoy doing it. 
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A basic reading program 
for six consecutive sec- 

K E A L M ondary school years be- 
ginning with the 7th, and 
reflecting the life of the 

rK t AD j N G world in outstanding lit- 


erature. 








HIS NEW SERIES WILL INSTANTLY appeal to the 

young people for whom it is intended. Its artistic cov- 
ers, wide pages, large, clear type, and charming illustra- 
tions make each of the volumes a delight to behold and 
to use. The value of the contents seems all the greater 
for being so attractively presented. 


Never before has a literature series been so timely in 
offering a true interpretation of the deeds, emotions, 
ideals, and purposes that symbolize the best in our 
national character. Both the classic and the new selec- 
tions are focused on themes that appeal to youth. This 
arrangement by theme units bfings together prose and 
poetry in every pattern, old and recent. A fresh vitality 
is thus given to the writings of the past. In these writ- 
ings, past and present, the West is adequately repre- 
sented. 


The theme units include the various phases of adven- 
ture and action, humor and fantasy, ethical and social 
ideals, and particularly the many-sided democratic 
ideals of England and of America. 


EDITORS — WALTER BARNES (General Editor); MABEL A. BESSEY, 
GLADYS G. GAMBILL, WARD H. GREEN, TOM BURNS HABER, 
ETHEL LOUISE KNOX, CLAIRE SOULE SEAY, AND MARQUIS E. 
SHATTUCK. 


Doorways (7). . . «$160 Heritage(10). . . « $1.92 
Trails (8) . . . « « 168 TheAmericanScene(11) 2.08 
Highways (9). . . . 184 The English Scene (12) 2.16 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORE ° CINCINNATI ° CHICAGO 
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* JUST PUBLISHED * 





THE MEANING OF 
DEMOCRACY 


— BY — 
WILLIAM F. RUSSELL THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
Dean, Teachers College Professor of Education 
Columbia University Teachers College 


Columbia University 


A BASAL TEXT IN EDUCATION FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


— For High Schools — 


The only safeguard for democracy—an understanding of its principles— 
is here built for high-school pupils in this new book by two of America’s 
most eminent educators. 


In a sane, effective, and utterly arresting way, these gifted teachers and 
writers interpret democracy and make it the reality that youth lives and 
experiences daily. Principles, ideals, phraseology, and abstractions be- 
come as concrete as the everday privileges and duties of the American. 
Searching questions take the pupil to the heart of each principle and 
insure a grasp of fundamentals throughout. 


Order Now for Fall Use 


THE nama COMPANY 


350 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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LEDERER, STREET 
& ZEUS COMPANY 


Printers specializing in the 


production of school yearbooks 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 


Vv 





2121 ALLSTON WAY, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 








HE EARTH AND 
ITS RESOURCES 
FINCH * TREWARTHA * SHEARER 


An absorbing account of our natural en- 
vironment which ably acquaints students 
with its influence on life. Covers both physi- 
cal and economic geography with emphasis 
on the conservation of natural resources. 


$2.40 


OURS THROUGH THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE 
SKILLING 


Thoroughly revised to keep abreast of mod- 
ern developments, this elementary text, 
presenting the 8th or 9th grade course in 
general science in clear, nontechnical lan- 
guage, more than ever meets the demand 
for teaching scientific method and spirit. 


$1.70 
Write for further information. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.., Inc. 


68 Post Street San Francisco 











Till Next October 


HIS being the last issue of the 

JourNaL for the present school 
year, we leave you with best wishes for 
a pleasant and profitable summer. Pub- 
lication of the magazine will be resumed 
next October. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
California Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation, plans were laid for continuation 
during next year of the JoURNAL’s 
series of symposia on subjects of cur- 
rent educational importance. At this 
time also were elected officers to direct 
the Society’s affairs during the coming 
year. 

After Dr. L. P. Farris had resigned 
from the presidency, which position he 
has held for the past three years, C. C. 
Argo was elected to the office. Mr. Argo, 
who is principal of the Sequoia Union 
High School, Redwood City, has been 
interested in the Society for many years 
and is one of the group which saw the 

















organization through the hard years that 
followed the last depression. 

To Dr. Farris go the thanks of the 
entire Society membership for the time 
he has spent so unselfishly in directing 
the affairs of the organization in its 
period of expansion under his leader- 
ship during the past three years. 





New Books 


). G the last year a number of 
important new books in the field 


of psychology and guidance have made 


their appearance. Among these are the 
following which have been sent recently 
to the JourRNAL for review: 

The Education of Exceptional Children, 
by Arch O. Heck. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1940. Price, $3.75; 536 pages. 

A discussion of what can be done and of 
what is being done for exceptional children 
in the United States—the gifted, the men- 
tally handicapped, the physically handi- 
capped, and so forth. 

The Emotionalized Attitudes, by Thomas 
Briggs and others. Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1940. Price, 90 cents; 107 pages. 

Genius in the Making, by Herbert A. Car- 
roll. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1940. Price, $2.75; 307 pages. 

A picture of the intellectually gifted indi- 
vidual, especially as he appears in childhood. 

An Inventory Study of the Personal and 
General Social Problems of 256 Students in 
Grades Seven to Twelve, Inclusive, by the 
Committee on Problems Study. The Ohio 
State University School, Columbus, Ohio, 
1940. Price, 75 cents ; 63 pages. 

Personality and Life, by Louis P. Thorpe 
and Jay N. Holliday. Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York, 1941. Price, $2.50 ; 266 pages. 

Pupil Personnel and Guidance, by Ruth 
Strang. The Macmillan Company, 1940. Price, 
$2.00; 356 pages. 

Other miscellaneous books received 
for review include: 

Subjects and Story Plots, by P. H. Pearson. 
Published by the author, Upsala College, East 
Orange, New Jersey, 1940. Price $1.00; 95 
pages. 

Teaching Mathematics in the Secondary 
Schools, by J. H. Minnick. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1939. Price, $3.00; 336 
pages. 
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VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


¥ If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast. 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 
ideals and ours will be. 


The James H. Barry Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 SOUTH VAN NESS AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 




















A New General Science for High Schools 





POWERS 
NEUNER 
BRUNER 
BRADLEY 


Our World 


and Science 


This single-volume general science course for the ninth year 
tells the story of our changing world so as to give students a 
fine understanding of the vital relation of man and his en- 


vironment and of the value of science to man. 


Six of the book’s eight units vividly describe the worlds which 
make up our world—those of sky, of water, of air, of living 
creatures, of rock, and of action. Each unit presents clearly 
and accurately basic scientific concepts and principles, empha- 
sizing the significance of science for the individual and for 
society. 

The final two units—on health and on conservation—further 
emphasize the tie-up between science and daily life. 


Unusually readable style—numerous correlated exercises and 
experiments—valuable discussion questions—abundant illus- 
trations, including many original drawings. $1.76, subject to 
discount. 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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